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Unknown Canada. 


DesPITE the great emigration boom that 
Canada has enjoyed for some years past, the 
rapidity with which her vast northwestern terri- 
tories have been opened up to settlement, and 
the girdling up of the country with a network 
of railways and telegraph posts, writes James 
Oliver Curwood, there yet remain huge areas 
absolutely unknown and untouched, where all 
sorts of wonders may be discovered. Indeed, 
the enthusiastic explorer, longing for new 
worlds to conquer, may well select Canada as 
his goal. Here he will find limitless tracts of 
country—blank spaces on the map—where there 
are mighty ranges of mountains, great rivers 
and lakes, wonderful forests and wild prairie 
lands. Away up under the Arctic Circle there 
are probably tribes, Indian and Eskimo, whose 
very existence is unknown, and here also roam 
vast herds of the grandest game to be found on 
the face of the globe, and, if reports are to be 
credited, many new and strange beasts. To 
penetrate into these unmapped lands calls for 
grit and stamina of the highest order. The 
pioneer must be prepared to face hardships and 
perils as great as those encountered by the most 
daring of Arctic and Antarctic adventures. 





New York State College of Foresiry. 


WitH the senior class of the College of 
Forestry yet to register, there are represented 
in the student body of the New York State 
College of Forestry forty-seven of the sixty-one 
counties of the State and nine States other than 
New York. The total number of students in 
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the college at the present time is 203, divided 
as follows: Freshmen, 127; Sophomores, 62; 
Juniors, 20. 

Nine States. of the Union in addition to 
New York are represented as follows: Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Virginia, Minnesota, North Carolina 
and Wisconsin. 

Three Chinamen, who have been sent to this 
country for their education by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, are registered in the Freshman and 
Junior classes with the idea of preparing them- 
selves effectively for the practice of forestry in 
China. 

Immediately following the registration of 
over 200 students in the State College of . Fores- 
try at Syracuse, the student body organized a 
Forestry Society for the purpose of getting 
closer together as a student body and for de- 
bates and original discussions upon various 
phases of Forestry in New York and through- 
out the country. I. A. Williams, of Virginia, 
was elected President; A. G. Smith, of Rensse- 
laer county, Secretary; A. V. S. Pulling, of 
Dutchess county, Treasurer, and C. V. Sweet, 
of Oswego county; J. H. Rich, of Onondaga 
county; W. I. Galligher, of Broome county, 
Executive Committee. 


Colorado Marble for Lincoln Memorial. 

THE white marble, of which the great 
$2,000,000 Lincoln memorial temple is to be built 
on the banks of the Potomac in Washington, is 
to come from the Sopris National Forest, Colo- 
rado. 
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This is said to be the first great building in 
the East to be constructed of this stone, known 
to the building trades as Denver marble, though 
much of it has been used as an interior finish in 
public buildings. In the West a notable example 
of its use is found in the new Federal building 
at Denver. 

While the marble quarries are in the midst 
of the national forest, they are on private land 
secured under the laws by which areas bearing 
deposits of building stone are disposed of by 
the Government. Under the law prospectors can 
locate and secure title to mineral deposits on 
the national forests just as they can on the open 
public domain. The marble company which owns 
the quarries ‘is a large user of national forest 
timber in the working of its properties, situated 
near Marble, Colo. 

The history of the company is said to be of 
considerable interest, as representing indomit- 
able enterprise against difficulties. The country 
in which the marble deposits occur is extremely 
rough and precipitous, and for a long time was 
inaccessible because of a lack of transportation 
facilities. Large sums had to be expended be- 
fore the stone could be got out and brought to 
market. Up to 1907, when the product first 
began to attract attention, it is said that $1,000,- 
ooo had been expended in developing the prop- 
erty. 

THERE is much waste in getting out the 
flawless white oak necessary for tight barrel 
staves. The forest service is trying to get man- 


“ufacturers of parquetry flooring to use some of 


this waste. 





Are You A Gunner? 


Do you love- to follow your good dog over the fields in search of quail or chickens, or to struggle 
through swamp or along thick grown hillside, expecting to hear the roar of the ruffed grouse or 
the twitter of the fall woodcock? If so, you should have this new book. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


This companion volume to “American Duck Shooting’ treats of the upland game which American 
sportsmen shoot over dogs—woodcock, snipe, all the quail, grouse and turkeys. ; 


The first part of the volume is devoted to a description of the various species and their habits—the way 


in which they live their lives. 


The second part of the book is devoted to upland shooting and treats of the methods by which all the 


upland birds are pursued and taken. 


The chapter ‘‘Aids to Shooting’’ describes the clothing, guns, 


and loads and dogs that the gunner may profitably use; while the last section of the book treats of the 
shooting of the future and the efforts to rear our native quail and grouse in domestication. 


The volume is illustrated by colored plates of ruffed grouse and quail, and 48 full page portraits of 
different game birds and hunting scenes, with a number of cuts in the text. 


Cloth. 


About 575 pages. 
This book is of inestimable value. 


. Price, $3.50, net. 


Postage 25 cents. 


It contains the genuine hunter- 


naturalist facts given in the most entertaining and interesting style. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin St., NEW YORK CITY 
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Buffalo in Canada. 


“THERE are fully 500 head of wood buffalo 
west and north of Fort Smith, on the Peace 
and the Great Slave rivers, in the extreme 
northeastern part of Alberta,” said A. J. Bell, 
who has charge of the northern Indian agen- 
cies, on returning to Edmonton from the 
silent north, where he is guardian of 3,000 
Indians of the Yellow Knife, Dog Rib, Chipe- 
wyan and Cariboo: Eaters tribes. 

Mr. Bell, who has been in the north since 
the winter of 1911, was accompanied to civili- 
zation by Mrs. Bell and their two children, 
born at Fort Smith, and Nathaniel Gear, chief 
herder of the Government’s reindeer, brought 
from St. Anthony, Newfoundland, to northern 
Alberta, and Mrs. Gear. The two last named 
are natives of the Labrador coast. Gear 
learned the management of the reindeer from 
the Laplanders and formerly had charge of 
Dr. Grenfell’s herds in Newfoundland. 

“Some time ago I made a proposal to 
the Dominion Government that the buffalo 
in the Fort Smith districts be confined by 
a fence in the peninsula between the Peace 
and Great Slave rivers,” Mr. Bell said. “This 
would afford better protection to the animals. 
The fence, 125 miles in length, would cost 
about $103,000. The buffalo in the northern 
district have every mark of resemblance to 
bison of the plains, but constant living in the 
heavy timbered country has made them much 
wilder than the prairie buffalo. They are al- 
most unapproachable. As these animals are 
protected, no killing being permitted, there 
should be a rapid increase in their numbers.” 

Mr. Bell also reported there are musk 
oxen north of Fort Smith, where Dr. Wheeler, 
of Buffalo, is on a hunt. Dr. Wheeler started 
from Fort Ray a year ago, but when last 
heard from he was still on the trail. He sent 
word to the fort recently that he would re- 
main until he bagged at least one ox, even 
if he had to stay another year. 

“The reindeer at Fort Smith are thriving,” 
Mr. Bell added, “and we expect they will in- 
crease rapidly. Of a herd of forty-six brought 
from Newfoundland in 1911, nineteen animals 
died on the route, due chiefly to the rush in 
shipment.” 


Wichita Buffalo Herd Increased. 


Tue birth of ten calves in the buffalo herd 
maintained by the Government on the Wichita 
national forest and game refuge, near Lawton, 
Oklahoma, has been reported by the game 
warden in charge. The herd now contains 
a total of forty-eight head of full-blooded 
buffalo, or, more properly, bison, of which 
twenty-seven are males and_ twenty-one 
females. All of the animals are in splendid 
condition. 

In 1907 the American Bison Society 
donated to the Federal Government a nucleus 
herd of fifteen animals, which had been bred 
and reared in the New York Zoological Park. 
The animals were transported to the Wichita 
national forest, which is also a game refuge, 
and placed under the care of the Forest Ser- 
vice. They readily adapted themselves to 
their new habitat, but the area upon which 
they were placed was within the zone affected 
by the Texas fever tick, and during the two or 
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quick to see a 
good thing and 
quicker to take 
it—these four 
novels by Gene 
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price are FREE. And this is why: 
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$10,000 is to divide it with the public. 
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XS 


Never has there been an author so 
Leloved. The publishers, enthusiastic 
themselves, have been overwhelmed by 
the demand for her books. When the 
last one was announced 150,000 people 
demanded it before it was bound, 
50,000 waited for the second edition be- 
fore it was printed. 50,000 awaited a 
third edition. Perhaps this is because to 
Gene Stratton Porter Nature is a living 
thing—intimate as our human neighbors 


MD, 


that will live. 


SS 


for a Year 


SN 


in America for a year. 
zine. The books are FREE. 


case I will return your coupon. 
once. Send it today and be sure to be in time. 


SS 


three years following their transfer, only the 
constant care and watchfulness of the forest 
officers prevented the complete loss of the 
herd. 

The animals were examined almost daily 
to determine whether they had become in- 
fested with Texas fever ticks, and were placed 
in specially designed cages and sprayed with 
crude oil at intervals of from fifteen to thirty 
days, but notwithstanding the extreme pre- 
cautions which were adopted, three of the 
animals died. Gradually, however, the en- 
closures in which the buffalo were confined 
were freed from fever ticks, and there is a 
possibility that as the buffalo adapted them- 
selves to their new environment, they became 


As the publisher says that I cannot cut the price of the 
magazine, I am giving you your share in the form of these four 
novels—the work of the most popular author living today. 


Send the coupon today without money. Get the four volumes free—and Country Life in America for a whole year. 


GENE STRATTON PORTER 
FOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS IN ONE 


at my expense. Otherwise pay 50 cents when you get them, to cover express- 
age and packing, and $1 a month for four months thereafter for the cuiins ' 


_ I don’t get the $10,000 uniess I get the subscriptions within a certain fff 
time—and if I don’t get the $10,000 I can’t give you the books, in which Jy 
must send the coupon at 


Stratton Porter which 3,000,000 people have already bought at full 


I Share a Prize with You 


Mr. F. N. Doubleday of Doubleday, Page & Company 
has offered me $10,000 for a certain number of subscriptions 
for COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA, provided I get them within a 
few weeks. I’ve decided that the quickest way to get that 


THE LITTLE COUNTRY OFFICE 


_. I could not afford to make you any such offer as this 
if I were not down here in Locust Valley—a small dot 
only put on very big maps—where rent and light and 
heat and om, cost nearly nothing. But I’m near 
enough to New York to drop in and pick up for my 
customers some mighty good book things that nobody 
else ever hears about. 


are to us—perhaps because she really 
understands and can tell that liarmony 
that deep down, exists between a man 
and a woman and the great outdoors. 
These are novels—exquisite in plot, 
in style, in conception—but thcy are 
more—they are literature, literature 
For she has reached 
the hearts of all the people as suddenly 
and as powerfully as did Dickens—- 
and, like him, she will stay. . 


Country Life in America 


Each month for the year you will receive this magazine—with the beauty 
and charm of outdoor life—with invaluable information from John Bur- 
roughs, Ernest Seton Thompson, Jack London and others, with special 
departments on Dogs, Gardening, Decorating, etc., all perfectly printed 
on heavy lustrous paper and magnificently illustrated, in black and colors. 


Send No Money 


Cut off and send the coupon. _ It will bring the four volumes—all charges pre- 
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magazine. The books are to be mine free. 
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NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Locust Valley,NewYork We 
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more or less immune to the disease. No losses 
from Texas fever have occurred for several 
years, and the herd has almost quadrupled in 
number since it was established. 

The fact that the herd has not increased 
more rapidly is due largely to the prepon- 
derance of male calves. This characteristic of 
the buffalo is so pronounced in all of the herds 
now in captivity that a cow is considered 
twice as valuable as a bull. 


Tue lands burned over during the terrible 
fires on the Idaho National forests in 1910 are 
now largely covered with a thick growth of 
young tree seedlings, by natural re-seeding. 
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21 Park Place 
New York City 


FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY—ALL GRADES 
DRY FLY TACKLE 


ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING 
FLIES. 


On Hooks No. 12 or 15 $1.00 
On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank..... 1.25 


DRY FLY RODS. 


“PEERLESS” ‘Special 93% feet... .$5.00 
“NONPAREIL” Special 934 feet 10.00 
“STANDARD” Special 934 feet. . .18.00 
H. L. LEONARD Special 934 feet. 35.00 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LINES. 
yds. 


Each. : 
SIZE D: (for Heavy Rods). .$5.50 $7.00 
SIZE E: (for Medium Rods 3.50 4.50 


INTRINSIC DRY FLY LEADERS. 
Heavy, Light, or Gossamer weight: 7% 
feet, 40 cents each. 


OUR 208-PAGE CATALOG is the most complete and comprehensive that we have 
ever issued. It is not only a “CATALOG”but an ANGLER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. Its 


“NOVEL INDEX” gives lists of Outfits necessary for the various kinds of Angling. 
This Special Catalog No. 112 will be sent on receipt of Sc. in stamps to cover postage. 


Sele Agents fer H. L. LEONARD RODS—The Rod Yos Will Eventually Buy 
Spocpecpe oecpectpe SpocSpecSpe Seco poc ro oe ee 0 30 OPO OC OCC COS 


THOS. J. CONROY 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods 


TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 


28 


$25,00 


Hard Wood, Miesion Finieh 


GUN CABINET 


Height, 70 inches. 


Depth, 12 inches. 


Width, 28 inches. 


If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address ‘or our illustrated Gun Catalog 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, 33%2W"v3wx 


For Rod 
A Sample and Booklet No. P&. 


JOSEPH DIXON.CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


We manufac- 
ture light 
weight and 
rot proof tents 
Send for our 
new iilustra- 
pe catalogue 


311 BROADWAY 
Fishermen NEW YORK 


CHAS. D. BARNEY & CO. 


Bankers and Brokers 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORE AND 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGES. 


122 Se. Fourth St., Philadelphia 25 Broad St., New York 


The Season for Turkey Hunt- 
ing will soon open. right 
this time. Let us send youa 


Simplex Wild Turkey Call 


Two prominent Texas hunters say it is the most 
ctor call they have ever seen and that they 
oH ve used every kind they could buy or make. 
Every hunter should have one in his vest pocket. 
uaranteed. Free descriptive booklet. Ask your 
dealer for one, or sent direct for $1.00 postpaid. 

- Getitnow. SAUNDERS MFG. CO. 


Dept. F, Box 296, - - - - Roanoke, Va. 


<3, 7 : 
039999493) 9399923929992. 
spear grt 1212313 22 P 


GET THE BEST 


CHOCOLAT and 


ASK FOR SUCHARD’S 


POPPED OP er PO, 


Pp 


John Street 
New York 


Oct. 18, 1913. 


YOUR KODAK 


is worth to you just as much as you put into it. 


YOU CAN’T MAKE GOOD PICTURES 


unless you know something about the elements of 
photography. The easiest way to get this knowledge 
is to read a good photographic magazine regularly. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


is intended for the 
beginner and the av- 
erage amateur. We 
call it “THE MAG- 
AZINE THAT 
SHOWS 
HOW” _ because 
deals only with the 
practical things, The 
articles are short and 
to the point. The 
illustrations are the 
sort that you like to 
make, and each is 
accompanied by full 
details of the way it 
was done and sug- 
ested by the Editors 
improvement. 
t at least each 
28 pictures, 
and as many prac- 
tical articles besides the picture criticisms. 


IN ONE YEAR 


We have built up a subscription list far larger than 
ever obtained in equal time by any magazine in 
this field. Send for a sample copy and you will 
see why; or, better, send $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription now and save time. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
“REPRESENTING 


TH: ITs 
NAME IMPLIES,” 
is the standard pho- 
tographic magazine 
for the advanced am- 
ateur and professional 
photographer. Its ar- 
ticles are selected to 
cover every phase of 
photographic activity; 
its illustrations are 
varied to show the 
best work of leaders 
here and abroad. The 
departments include 
exchange club, pic- 
ture criticisms with 
reproductions, a ques- 
tion department deal- 
ing with troubles and 
their remedies, infor- 
mation about making money for your pictures, 
practical hints from the actual experience of 
others, a monthly exposure guide, foreigm ab- 
stracts, professional notes, and the latest news of 
the trade. Our readers tell us that we have the 
best magazine in the field; you can eonvimce 
yourself by sending for a free sample eopy or 
remitting $1.50 for a year. 


BETTER STILL 


Send $1.95 for the two magazines, If you don’t 
find what you wish in one, it will be im the other. 
The more elementary information in POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY will help you to understand 
and profit by the advanced teaching of AMERI- 
CAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DON’T DELAY OR FORGET. 


If you wish to get the full value of your kodak or 
camera, write to-day to 


F. R. FRAPRIE, 
255 Pope Building, - Boston, Mass. 


Goop advertising and good management are 
two essentials to success in business. 


. Wi 
5-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
112 New St., 

NEW YORK 
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Another Talk by the Old-Timer 


HE writer declared one day’s duck shooting 

in a glass blind was enough, but another 

of the four said: “Give me a chance; I 

can stand the pot shots if you can’t,” so the sec- 

ond morning he, with a tender, went to it, and 

the writer selected a point half a mile to lee- 
ward, as the spot for a cane blind. 

He and Charlie, the factotum, hardly were 
there with a couple of loads of cane when all 
the others left their stands and headed in his 
direction. 

“Trouble’ was the single word said to 
Charlie as they approached, and so it proved. 
The glass blind pair had the notice already men- 
tioned to “get up and get out inside of thirty- 
six hours” under penalty of becoming permanent 
denizens of the bottom of the lake. 

“What shall we do?” asked the politician, 
much alarmed. 

“Yes, what shall we do?” chimed in the 
others, 

“Tl tell you,” responded the writer. “We 
have thirty-six hours’ leeway; let us get our 
day’s shooting and talk the matter over to-night. 
So far as I am concerned, though, no measly 
gang of squatters is going to run me away from 
such shooting as is here. You boys can do as 
you please. I not only intend to stay, but am 
going to hunt up the fellow who wrote that 
notice besides.” 

All agreed this advice was reasonable, or 
at least the first part of it, and each returned 
to his position. 

It was a cloudy day, with a light breeze and 
rather favorable for the looking glass, but no 
ducks worked to it. Many came part way to 
the decoys, turned and swam back, and several 
low-flying bluebills, the easiest of birds to decoy, 
towered when within a hundred yards and went 
wide. 

As soon as he got settled in his newly built 
blind, the writer found why. It was strong to- 
bacco smoke. Nearly half a mile distant, an 
occasional whiff came to him sharp and pungent. 
Even one or two bunches of canvas, coming to 
his decoys, ran into it and changed their course. 
Using a pair of field glasses, a light cloud of 
smoke could be seen rising and drifting down 
wind from the glass blind. Word was sent the 
smoker and the reply came back: “Don’t believe 
smoke of a little good tobacco will hurt any- 
thing,” but it did, and after awhile he quit, but 
was too uneasy to get shooting. Kept bobbing 
up and down and never a duck came near, so 
after awhile he moved, convinced the blind was 
a failure. 

At noon the writer led a high trump at the 


By EDWARD T. MARTIN 


locals who were aiming to make trouble. He 
crossed to the shanty where they were camped, 
found it looked deserted, and tacked to its door 
the warning notice one of them supposedly had 
written, with the addition, “Fifty dollars reward 
for the man who wrote the above. Apply to 
shooter in new blind opposite,” signed with the 
writer’s name in full. 

“Say,” spoke Charlie, his eyes bulging, “that's 
like poking a stick into a hornet’s nest. Those 
fellows are bad men, and you are inviting 
trouble.” 

“No, Charlie, not inviting trouble, but trying 
to avoid it,’ he was answered, and so it proved. 

In the middle of the afternoon three boats 
shoved up from the shanty and headed for the 
cane blind. Their occupants were strangers and 
not prepossessing. 

“Are you the feller what wrote this?” asked 
one big, hairy-faced shooter, holding up the 
notice. 

“Part of it; the lower part,” he was told. 

“And what would you do if you found the 
feller? You might stir up something,” Hairy 
Face continued. 

“Well,” the writer said, inwardly shaking, 
but trying to appear cool, “a man who writes a 
thing like that and is afraid to sign his name is 
a coward. Now, I have just as good a right to 
shoot here as any of you and am going to. Re- 
member that. If there’s got to be a scrap over 
the matter, I’d rather have it with a dirty coward 
who is ashamed of his own name than with any- 
one else. If I find him, he and I will settle the 
thing for good.” 

“Hum,” said his whiskers, “ef I find him, 
maybe I’ll tell yer, only don’t git too gay; no 
d——d Yankee can come here and run things.” 

“Yankee yourself,’ was shot back at him. 
“How long have you lived in Texas?” 

“How long?” He hesitated. “Why, ever 
since the war. Came here from Ohio in 1866.” 

“That is what I thought,” the writer replied. 
“While you were catching mudcats in the Ohio 
River, afraid to shoulder a musket and go to 
the front, I was in a Northern prison, keeping 
company with a lot of brave Southerners who 
were captured fighting for a cause they believed 
just. Yankee, indeed!” 

Very sheepily the visitors withdrew. The 
bluff worked. For several weeks, beyond a stray 
rifle bullet which once in a while sang a little 
close, none of the happy four was bothered. Of 
course they stayed, for the adventure with Hairy 
Face gave them courage. It isn’t at all likely 
they would have gone, in any event, for it is 
strange how often a shooter will risk his life 


for a few birds of no value except the sport of 
getting them—yet all will. 

The third night a roaring southeaster came 
up. It blew. It rained and the water raised 
several feet. No harm happened to the schooner, 
but the glass blind pulled up, the box drifted 
ashore, and the glass sides went to the bottom. 
Where, no one knew or cared, for the box with- 
out glass was a much better blind than with it. 
Sunk until only six inches were out of water, 
securely staked and fringed with drift from the 
celery, no duck ever shied from it, for all seen 
was a narrow weed-covered board such as was 
often found floating on the surface of bay or 
lake. Birds were apt to come too close, so near 
one could almost reach and pick them up. There 
was no excuse for missing, and the writer should 
have kept a record of straight kills. It would 
have been an almost unbelievable score, by side 
of which his fifty straight, made off from the 
Sixteenth street depot, in Oakland Bay, with a 
hundred people watching, would have faded into 
insignificance. Here, nearly all were single birds 
or flocks scattered as in act of lighting, wings 
set, feet down, speed slackened. If the gun was 
unsteady on one, take the next behind, .or the 
next, or next. There were plenty. 

On several different days 250 shells were 
used each day, with shooting as easy as poking 
your finger in your eye. Is it surprising then, 
good scores were possible? 

The blind was dry, too, for besides the celery 
packed around it, other weeds were washed 
against its sides ar<l stakes, which formed a 
perfect breakwater, so that in the hardest blow 
little or no water washed over. 

Things soon settled into a steady grind with 
no variation to the monotony. It was shoot, 
pick, pack and load shells from early morning 
until late at night. The same day after day. 

Charlie and Johnnie, the decoy boys and 
general assistants at everything, were tireless and 
constantly looking for something new. A bunch 
of canvasback, bedded in the middle of the lake, 
worried them because fresh ducks came to them 
instead of working to decoys, and plan after plan 
was discussed as to ways and means of making 
that lot of wise old veterans pay toll to the gun. 
At last, unknown to any but themselves, the 
boys hit upon a scheme. Somewhere they found 
an old barn door—a large one—seven feet or 
more long by over four wide. On this they- 
nailed a dozen white back decoys, old soldiers 
from the repair shop, and back of them, another 
row of the same, breaking joints with the first 
lot. Crotches were set at each end to hold their 
guns clear of water, then the contrivance was 
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“STANDARD” Special 934 feet. ..18.00 
H. L, LEONARD Special 9% feet. 35.00 

“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LINES. 


30 yds. 40 yds. 
Each, Each 


SIZE D: (for Heavy Rods). .$5.50 $7.00 
SIZE E: (for Medium Rods 3.50 4.50 
INTRINSIC DRY FLY LEADERS. 
Heavy, Light, or Gossamer weight: 7%4 
feet, 40 cents each. 


OUR 208-PAGE CATALOG is the most complete and comprehensive that we have 
ever issued. It is not only 2a “CATALOG” but an ANGLER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. Its 


“NOVEL INDEX” gives lists of Outfits necessary for the various kinds of Angling. 
This Special Catalog No. 112 will be sent on receipt of 5c. in stamps to cover postage. 


Sele Agents fer H. L. LEONARD RODS—The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 
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THOS. J. CONROY 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods 


TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 


28 


John Street 
New York 











Height, 70 inches. 


For Rod 
A Sample and Booklet No. P62. 


JOSEPH DIXON.CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


We manufac- 





pane ture light 
Hunters weight and 
Campers rot proof tents 
oeen Send for our 

'rospectors new iilustra- 
and 311 BROADWAY ted catalogue 
Fishermen NEW YORK D 





CHAS. D. BARNEY & CO. 


Bankers and Brokers 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORE AND 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGES. 


122 Se. Fourth St., Philadelphia 25 Broad St., New York 
CoPas9 Tr The Season for Turkey Hunt- 
ee nuiBiseaumape > ing will soon open. right 
a Foe this time. Let us send youa 






Simplex Wild Turkey Call 


Two prominent Texas hunters say it is the most 
rfect call they have ever seen and that they 
‘ ve used every kind they could buy or make. 
Every hunter should have one in his vest pocket. 
Guaran . Freedescriptive booklet. Ask your 
dealer for one, or sent direct for $1.00 postpaid. 
- Getitnow. SAUNDERS MPG. CO. 


Dept. F, Box 296, - - - - Roanoke, Va. 


$2 5,00 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 


=" 


Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 


If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, 333.0"337% 


GET THE BEST 


CHOCOLAT and 
COCOA 


ASK FOR SUCHARD’S 
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YOUR KODAK 


is worth to you just as much as you put into it. 


YOU CAN’T MAKE GOOD PICTURES 


unless you know something about the elements of 
photography. The easiest way to get this knowledge 
is to read a good photographic magazine regularly. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


is intended for the 
beginner and the av- 
erage amateur. We 
call it “THE MAG- 
AZINE 


THAT 
SHOWS YOU 
HOW” because _ it 
deals only with the 
practical things, The 
articles are short and 
to the point. The 
illustrations are the 
sort that you like to 
make, and each is 
accompanied by full 
details of the way it 
was done and sug- 
ested by the Editors 
or improvement. 
You get at least each 
mont 28 ~=pictures, 
and as many prac- 
tical articles besides the picture criticisms. 


IN ONE YEAR 


We have built up a subscription list far larger than 
ever obtained in equal time by any magazine in 
this field. Send for a sample copy and you will 
see why; or, better, send $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription now and save time. 


“REPRESENTING 
ALL THAT ITS 
NAME IMPLIES,” 
is the standard pho- 
tographic magazine 
for the advanced am- 
ateur and professional 
photographer. Its ar- 
ticles are selected to 
cover every phase of 
photographic activity; 
its illustrations are 
varied to show the 
best work of leaders 











here and abroad. The 
departments include 
exchange club, pic- 
ture criticisms with 
reproductions, a ques- 
tion department deal- 
ing with troubles and 
their remedies, infor- 
mation about making money for your pictures, 
practical hints from the actual experience of 
others, a monthly exposure guide, foreign ab- 
stracts, professional notes, and the latest news of 
the trade. Our readers tell us that we have the 
best magazine in the field; you can convince 
yourself by sending for a free sample eopy or 
remitting $1.50 for a year. 


BETTER STILL 


Send $1.95 for the two magazines, If you don’t 
find what you wish in one, it will be im the other. 
The more elementary information in POPULAR 
ae = aoe you to understand 
and profit by the advanced teaching of AMERI- 
CAN PHOTOGRAPHY. ° 


DON’T DELAY OR FORGET. 


If you wish to get the full value of your kodak or 
camera, write to-day to 


F. R. FRAPRIE, 
255 Pope Building, - Boston, Mass. 




























Goop advertising and good management are 
two essentials to success in business. 
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Another Talk by the Old-Timer 


HE writer declared one day’s duck shooting 

in a glass blind was enough, but another 

of the four said: “Give me a chance; I 

can stand the pot shots if you can’t,” so the sec- 

ond morning he, with a tender, went to it, and 

the writer selected a point half a mile to lee- 
ward, as the spot for a cane blind. 

He and Charlie, the factotum, hardly were 
there with a couple of loads of cane when all 
the others left their stands and headed in his 
direction. 

“Trouble’ was the single word said to 
Charlie as they approached, and so it proved. 
The glass blind pair had the notice already men- 
tioned to “get up and get out inside of thirty- 
six hours” under penalty of becoming permanent 
denizens of the bottom of the lake. 

“What shall we do?” asked the politician, 
much alarmed. 

“Yes, what shall we do?” chimed in the 
others. 

“T'll tell you,’ responded the writer. “We 
have thirty-six hours’ leeway; let us get our 
day’s shooting and talk the matter over to-night. 
So far as I am concerned, though, no measly 
gang of squatters is going to run me away from 
such shooting as is here. You boys can do as 
you please. I not only intend to stay, but am 
going to hunt up the fellow who wrote that 
notice besides.” 

All agreed this advice was reasonable, or 
at least the first part of it, and each returned 
to his position. 

It was a cloudy day, with a light breeze and 
rather favorable for the looking glass, but no 
ducks worked to it. Many came part way to 
the decoys, turned and swam back, and several 
low-flying bluebills, the easiest of birds to decoy, 
towered when within a hundred yards and went 
wide. 

As soon as he got settled in his newly built 
blind, the writer found why. It was strong to- 
bacco smoke. Nearly half a mile distant, an 
occasional whiff came to him sharp and pungent. 
Even one or two bunches of canvas, coming to 
his decoys, ran into it and changed their course. 
Using a pair of field glasses, a light cloud of 
smoke could be seen rising and drifting down 
wind from the glass blind. Word was sent the 
smoker and the reply came back: “Don’t believe 
smoke of a little good tobacco will hurt any- 
thing,” but it did, and after awhile he quit, but 
was too uneasy to get shooting. Kept bobbing 
up and down and never a duck came near, so 
after awhile he moved, convinced the blind was 
a. failure. 

At noon the writer led a high trump at the 
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locals who were aiming to make trouble. He 
crossed to the shanty where they were camped, 
found it looked deserted, and tacked to its door 
the warning notice one of them supposedly had 
written, with the addition, “Fifty dollars reward 
for the man who wrote the above. Apply to 
shooter in new blind opposite,” signed with the 
writer’s name in full. 

“Say,” spoke Charlie, his eyes bulging, “that's 
like poking a stick into a hornet’s nest. Those 
fellows are bad men, and you are inviting 
trouble.” 

“No, Charlie, not inviting trouble, but trying 
to avoid it,’ he was answered, and so it proved. 

In the middle of the afternoon three boats 
shoved up from the shanty and headed for the 
cane blind. Their occupants were strangers and 
not prepossessing. 

“Are you the feller what wrote this?” asked 
one big, hairy-faced shooter, holding up the 
notice. 

“Part of it; the lower part,” he was told. 

“And what would you do if you found the 
feller? You might stir up something,” Hairy 
Face continued. 

“Well,” the writer said, inwardly shaking, 
but trying to appear cool, “a man who writes a 
thing like that and is afraid to sign his name is 
a coward. Now, I have just as good a right to 
shoot here as any of you and am going to. Re- 
member that. If there’s got to be a scrap over 
the matter, I’d rather have it with a dirty coward 
who is ashamed of his own name than with any- 
one else. If I find him, he and I will settle the 
thing for good.” 

“Hum,” said his whiskers, “ef I find him, 
maybe I’ll tell yer, only don’t git too gay; no 
d——d Yankee can come here and run things.” 

“Yankee yourself,’ was shot back at him. 
“How long have you lived in Texas?” 

“How long?” He hesitated. “Why, ever 
since the war. Came here from Ohio in 1866.” 

“That is what I thought,” the writer replied. 
“While you were catching mudcats in the Ohio 
River, afraid to shoulder a musket and go to 
the front, I was in a Northern prison, keeping 
company with a lot of brave Southerners who 
were captured fighting for a cause they believed 
just. Yankee, indeed!” 

Very sheepily the visitors withdrew. The 
bluff worked. For several weeks, beyond a stray 
rifle bullet which once in a while sang a little 
close, none of the happy four was bothered. Of 
course they stayed, for the adventure with Hairy 
Face gave them courage. It isn’t at all likely 
they would have gone, in any event, for it is 
strange how often a shooter will risk his life 





for a few birds of no value except the sport of 
getting them—yet all will. 

The third night a roaring southeaster came 
up. It blew. It rained and the water raised 
several feet. No harm happened to the schooner, 
but the glass blind pulled up, the box drifted 
ashore, and the glass sides went to the bottom. 
Where, no one knew or cared, for the box with- 
out glass was a much better blind than with it. 
Sunk until only six inches were out of water, 
securely staked and fringed with drift from the 
celery, no duck ever shied from it, for all seen 
was a narrow weed-covered board such as was 
often found floating on the surface of bay or 
lake. Birds were apt to come too close, so near 
one could almost reach and pick them up. There 
was no excuse for missing, and the writer should 
have kept a record of straight kills. It would 
have been an almost unbelievable score, by side 
of which his fifty straight, made off from the 
Sixteenth street depot, in Oakland Bay, with a 
hundred people watching, would have faded into 
insignificance. Here, nearly all were single birds 
or flocks scattered as in act of lighting, wings 
set, feet down, speed slackened. If the gun was 
unsteady on one, take the next behind, or the 
next, or next. There were plenty. 

On several different days 250 shells were 
used each day, with shooting as easy as poking 
your finger in your eye. Is it surprising then, 
good scores were possible? 

The blind was dry, too, for besides the celery 
packed around it, other weeds were washed 
against its sides ard stakes, which formed a 
perfect breakwater, so that in the hardest blow 
little or no water washed over. 

Things soon settled into a steady grind with 
no variation to the monotony. It was shoot, 
pick, pack and load shells from early morning 
until late at night. The same day after day. 

Charlie and Johnnie, the decoy boys and 
general assistants at everything, were tireless and 
constantly looking for something new. A bunch 
of canvasback, bedded in the middle of the lake, 
worried them because fresh ducks came to them 
instead of working to decoys, and plan after plan 
was discussed as to ways and means of making 
that lot of wise old veterans pay toll to the gun. 
At last, unknown to any but themselves, the 
boys hit upon a scheme. Somewhere they found 
an old barn door—a large one—seven feet or 
more long by over four wide. On this they- 
nailed a dozen white back decoys, old soldiers 
from the repair shop, and back of them, another 
row of the same, breaking joints with the first 
lot. Crotches were set at each end to hold their 
guns clear of water, then the contrivance was 
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towed, well in shore, until a point half a mile 
to windward of the big pack of ducks was 
reached. Here the skiff used in towing was 
anchored, the blind cast loose and allowed to 
drift, the boys wading behind and guiding it. 
The water was of uniform depth, a trifle over 
four feet, and by stooping and resting their heads 
on decoys conveniently placed, it was possible to 
remain almost entirely out of sight. If the ducks 
heard splashing and looked, they saw only what 
appeared a flock of their own kind feeding to- 
ward them, and twenty-four canvasbacks diving 
for celery will certainly splash as much as two 
careful boys when wading. 

The ducks paid no attention whatever—d:dn’t 


even edge away from the barn door. A single 
bird was passed within arm’s length, diving and 
bringing up quantities of the succulent celery, 
never even glancing at the boys. At forty yards 
they shot. The ducks were well scattered, as 
feeding ducks usually are, and only eight were 
killed. The sneak was repeated and six more 
bagged, by which time no ducks except a few 
single ones remained on the lake; no flock, 
nothing worth going after, besides there was 
regular work to be done, so the boys concealed 
their door and decoys and came in with fourteen 
extra fine ducks. That night Bud, one of the 
locals, and a very decent fellow, protested against 
such work, but he was late, for orders already 
had been given,.“No more of it,” and with one 
exception, on the sly, it wasn’t tried again. 

The size of ducks killed this way was notice- 
able. All canvasbacks killed on the trip were con- 
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tracted for, and any weighing two and a half 


pounds passed as number one goods. Some of 
those shot over decoys would go as high as three 
and a half pounds each, but of the fourteen barn 
door ducks, one weighed five pounds, four tipped 
the scales at four and a half pounds each, and 
of the others only one was under four pounds. 
Why this was none could tell, but the fact re- 
mains. 

With barn door shooting tabooed, the boys 
put in their spare time snaring young alligators. 
An old ‘hen’ alligator had a brood and couldn’t 
count them, but like the negro woman in Florida 
who rented her numerous pickaninnies that their 
cries might lure hungry ‘gators within range of 


“MOST OF THEM WERE SCATTERED BIRDS.” 


rifles in the hands of Northern sportsmen, she 
was mighty ’spicious and no doubt said, “Fore 
de Lawd, I believe some am missin’, but I kaint 
tell for sho’.” As the copper wire started one 
baby ’gator after another on its trip to Illinois, 
the mother became more and more uneasy and 
threatening. Experts say alligators are harm- 
less; that they will run from man. Perhaps, but 
it always takes exceptions to prove the rule. This 
one must have been the exception, for finally, 
with loud hissing and a very open countenance, 
she charged the skiff in which Charlie was play- 
ing a game of copper on, copper off, with her 
progeny. A load of No. 7 shot at twenty yards 
rather encouraged her, for she came all the 
faster. Five yards away she swallowed the con- 
tents of Charlie’s second barrel and died. Sunk,. 
was recovered and her ten-foot hide formed one 
of the trophies of the trip. 
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Every warm day there were alligators galore 
sleeping in the sun on the sheltered shore. 
Familiarity certainly bred contempt of them. 
One big fellow stationed himself just out of 
gun shot from the box blind, and day after day 
dined and supped on canvasback worth two dol- 
lars each, until he became very bold and also 
more than a little annoying. A time of partial 
reckoning came, when one day he and Johnnie 
had a race for a plump drake that fell near him. 
The ’gator won out, but the boy was so close 
he was able to thump the reptile soundly with 
his push pole, force him to drop the duck and 
dive. Getting that canvasback was a lot of satis- 
faction and nothing more, for the duck was 


mouthed so he was soft as mush with every bone 
broken and not worth carrying to the schooner. 

After that there was much rivalry between 
the boys as to which should do the most fool- 
hardy thing. They would sneak, in their light 
boats, close to a sleeping alligator, thump the 
side of his head with a charge of shot, jump 
straddle of him while stunned, cut his spinal 
cord with a pocket knife, and be back .in the 
skiff with little or no delay. There was just 
one soft spot where head and body joined, and 
a quick stab there would end Mr. Alligator’s 
days forthwith. 

Charlie lassoed a six-foot one and tried to 
bring it to the schooner in his boat. His cap- 
tive turned tables on him and for a while was 
master, mate and crew of that hunting skiff 
until much to the boy’s relief he chewed the 
line in two and escaped. 
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One warm Sunday everybody was resting, 
writing home, cleaning guns and such when 
Johnnie borrowed the writer’s light boat and 
started exploring, saying by way of apology, “it’s 
tiresome doing nothing, and I want to look 
around,” 

In an unfrequented corner he came upon 
a whole congregation of alligators, all sleeping 
on a sunny bank. The last one was father of 
the flock, a bull over fourteen feet long. Some 
reptile, that! 

To the boy this patriarch looked of mam- 
moth size, considerably larger than he was, and 
his skin was wanted—much wanted—to be taken 
North and shown admiring friends. But how 
get it? Well, he would see. The boat was 
quietly backed away and for half an hour Johnnie 
watched and studied. At last he decided on tak- 
ing a chance. “Nothing risked nothing gained.” 
The pocket knife was opened. Its large blade, 
always sharp, was given a razor edge with a 
pocket whetstone, then turning in toward the 
bank, he sneaked along very quietly. Smaller 
‘gators paid no attention, just lay in the sun with 
eyes closed. Soon the big fellow was reached. 
He was as sleepy as the rest, and Johnnie, who 
was something of an athlete, gave a quick spring 
and landed on his back. Now, in all the long 
years he had lived, this alligator never experi- 
enced such treatment. He either was very slow 
to think, or too surprised to act, for before he 
could snap, strike or dive, the steel had found 
the one weak spot in his armor, and he was 
helpless, the same as dead, and his hide was 
added to the collection. 

For weeks peace reigned on the lake. The 
Happy Four had compromised with the local 
shooters and were buying their ducks, paying 
better than Galveston prices at the schooner’s 
side. This entailed a heavy loss on puddle ducks 
which the profits on canvasback didn’t quite make 
up, but that was no matter, and things were 
going on nicely until one day Jim Bailey—this 
wasn’t his name, it will do, though—went to 
Galveston and sold his two-days’ kill for enough 
to bring back a jag and a jug. He celebrated 
his return by taking a pot shot at one of the 
four and declaring war on the whole outfit. 

“The best thing for you fellows to do,” ad- 
vised Bud, who was friendly to the party, “is 
to try marsh shooting for a few days. Jim won't 
follow you there; at least, I hardly think he 
will, but if he runs across any of you on the 
lake while he’s drunk—and he’ll be drunk as long 
as the whisky lasts, which may be a day or so 
more—there will be a killing sure, either one of 
you, or he.” 

This seemed sound advice. There were miles 
and miles of marsh and plenty of ducks such as 
they were. Next morning all except the writer 
thought the day would be too still and hot for 
good shooting, and guessed they would remain 
aboard, but he with a few rubber decoys was 
set ashore and struck out after puddle ducks. 
The flooded prairie or marsh was apparently 
boundless, with teal, spoonies, gadwall, sprig 
and mallard by the tens of thousands. A wide 
shallow pond with a heavy border of cane and 
grass was found, decoys thrown out, and the 
birds commenced working. Soon after noon 
Charlie came bringing lunch, a small box to 
sit on, and word that Jim, drunker than ever, 
had left the lake and was on the warpath, look- 
ing for the writer’s scalp. This information 
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where you are; don’t run, but be careful.” 

The boy wished to remain, but it was neces- 
sary to get the morning’s kill on ice, and he 
was sent back with all the birds he could carry. 
He was hardly gone before way to windward 
something commenced disturbing the ducks. 
Flock after flock rose, circled and settled down 
again. It was the kind of a day when sound 
travels a long distance over water if helped by 
a faint breeze. So, soon came noise of some- 
one walking a mile away. Splash! Splash! 
Splash! Then the voice of a man talking to him- 
self. It was Jim, ablazing and aboiling. Pres- 
ently words could be distinguished: “The 
blankety, blank, blank. It’s his blood or mine, 
killing all our ducks. I’ll nail his ears to the 
shanty door. I’ll tend to his case.” 

Nice fix for a stranger to be in! If he 
shot first, a local jury would hang him; that is, 
unless some of Jim’s friends saved them the 
trouble. If it was left to Jim, there would be 
nothing for judge, jury or friends to do, for 
he boasted of a record and his friends said was 
a regular man-eater. 

He didn’t know just where to find his quarry 
but kept coming, filling the air with his sulphur- 
ous conversation, until he blundered almost on 
the very spot where the writer was concealed. 

When Jim was within twenty yards the 
writer stood up with his gun in position for a 
quick shot and hailed him. “Hullo, Bailey. What 
are you doing here? You look warm. Set your 
gun down and come over and help finish a quart 
of beer.” 

Jim was taken aback, started to raise his 
gun, but was stopped with a sharp, “No, none 
of that; I said put it down.” 

He hesitated, bent over some cane, laid the 
gun across it, splashed over, drank the beer, 
asked ‘‘How’s shooting?” and returned the way 
he came, flushing and scaring the birds as he 
went, but all he said was: “Better feller than 
I thought. Could have killed me and nobody 
would have known it.” 

The writer didn’t wait for some drunken 
whim to make the man change his mind. He 
picked up and went to the schooner. There 
things were stewing and everybody excited. The 
captain was cleaning his big old-fashioned rifle 
and remarked, “There’s blood on the moon, war 
is declared, and I am getting ready.” 





A White Paint for Boats. 


A GOVERNMENT formula for a white paint to 
use on the outside of a boat is as follows: The 
proportions of the pigment and fluids are varied 
to suit the requirements. The formula is given 
for the first coat, which is the thickest. White 
lead in oil, 7 pounds; zinc white in oil, 7 pounds; 
raw linseed oil, 2 quarts; turpentine, 2 gills, and 
japan drier, 1 gill. This will make 1 gallon of 
paint. If too thin, add more lead and zinc, and 
if too thick, add more liquids. 


In the open yellow pine forests of Wash- 
ington and Oregon a collapsible plow is being 
used in digging fire lines to stop surface fires. 
The plow can be dismantled and folded into a 
compact form, so that it can be packed on 
horseback, and weighs only forty pounds. When 
in use, one man with a horse can do the work of 
twenty or more men working with shovels. 





came from Bud, who further advised, “Stay 
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Campers Use Up Pasturage. 


Tue number of persons who spend their 
summer vacations within the national forests is 
growing so rapidly, says the Forest Service, that 
the question of providing suitable pasturage for 
their saddle and pack animals is becoming a 
problem. Campers naturally seek the spots where 
water is close at hand, and where horse food is 
abundant in the hope that their stock will not be 
tempted to steal away in the night in search of 
more tempting pasturage. In order to provide 
such spots, the Forest Service must set aside 
limited areas from which sheep and cattle are 
excluded. 

In many instances, particularly in the State 
of California, the Forest Service and the stock 
growers have co-operated in constructing small 
pastures for the use of tourists, who have thus 
been enabled to hold their stock on choice food 
within inclosures without any cost or incon- 
venience. The aggregate acreage of forest land 
set aside for the use of campers is considerable, 
and it appreciably reduces the amount of land 
available for the pasturage of sheep and cattle, 
but presumably the loss is more than offset by 
the added enjoyment of the visitors to the 
forests. There is this difference, however: 
Stock growers pay a fee for grazing their sheep 
or cattle, while the campers secure free pastur- 
age. 

But with the construction of- pastures for 
campers’ use, a new difficulty has arisen. The 
campers display a tendency to concentrate in the 
neighborhood of the pastures, and to hold their 
stock within the fenced areas until the inclosures _ 
are entirely denuded of vegetation. In some in- 
stances it is pointed out that large parties occupy 
choice meadow pastures and remain there until 
the food is completely exhausted, thus depriving 
later visitors of opportunity to use the pastures. 
While the Forest Service is reluctant to impose 
any unnecessary restrictions upon the free use 
of the pastures, forest officers are beginning to 
think that some form of regulation will have 
to be required. 


The Preservation of Fishes. 


Kitt the fish in the preserving fluid—a 
solution of one part of Formaldehyde (Form- 
alin) and from twenty to thirty parts of water. 
A small amount of Formalin should then be in- 
jected into the body cavity of fishes over six 
inches in length, or a slit should be made on 
the ventral surface. The Formalin injected should 
be diluted with from four to ten times its 
volume. If kept cool, the Formalin penetrates 
rapidly, and quite large specimens can be pre- 
served without injection on the ventral slit. 
Formalin can be had in almost every drug-store. 
For temporary work it is better than alcohol, 
is cheaper and is much more easy to handle. 

If fishes die in water, and remain in it some 
tine afterwards, they do not make good speci- 
mens. To ship specimens of fishes, they should 
each be wrapped with muslin or cheese-cloth, 
to prevent their rubbing each other or being 
rubbed by the container. If the fish is once 
cured, it can be shipped without any preserva- 
tive, but it must be so packed that it will not 
become dry in transit. 


In changing address, the old as well as the 
new should be given. 
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Four Bears Creek 


‘Oct. 18, 1913. 


From “Hunting at High Altitudes,” the Book of the Boone and Crockett Club 


UT in Wyoming is a little stream known as 
Four Bears Creek. This name was given 
it thirty years ago from a_bear-killing 

episode which took place near its mouth. In 
“Hunting at High Altitudes,” the last volume of 
the Boone and Crockett Books, Colonel Wm. 
D. Pickett, of Lexington, Kentucky, tells of 
the circumstances from which this stream re- 
ceived its name: 





In September, 1883, I was living on my 
cattle ranch on Grey Bull River, Wyoming, Big 
Horn county, with Jay Bradley and his wife 
as employees; Mrs. Bradley as housekeeper and 
cook, and Jay doing the outside work. 

I had determined with Bradley to take a 
hunt in the mountains to the west for grizzly 
bear and elk, the latter for winter’s meat. 

We were to have started the next day, 
Sept. 12, when word came that Otto Franc, my 
neighbor, six miles below, while gathering his 
beef cattle preparatory to taking them to Chi- 
cago to market, had met with a misfortune in 
which, during a stampede, fifty fat beeves, while 
attempting to cross a deep gulch, had been 
trampled to death by those following. The 
catastrophe had taken place about three miles 
below me, near the river, at the mouth of Rose 
Creek, a mountain stream, which, through a 
gorge about twenty feet in depth, entered Grey 
Bull River from the north. 

My neighbor, Richard Ashworth, had filed 
on the land around the mouth of this creek, and 
George Marquette was constructing the neces- 
sary ranch buildings just above the mouth of 
the creek. Among his other belongings, George 
owned an ornery bench-legged dog. 

The men in charge of the seventy-five 
beeves already collected, crossed the cattle just 
above the mouth of this creek, the cattle com- 
ing out of the river bottom on to the bench 
just opposite the tent occupied by George and 
his dog. As soon as the leaders of the herd 
emerged from the bottom, the dog burst out at 
them, barking fiercely. Fat cattle are usually 
easily alarmed, and in this case the leaders were 
greatly frightened. They turned square to the 
right, ran at full speed toward the gorge at the 
mouth of the creek, the others of the herd as 
they came to the top of the bench madly fol- 
lowing the leaders. The leaders, naturally hesi- 
tating on the brink, were swept into the gorge, 
followed by the balance of the herd. The finale 
was that the gorge was literally filled up and 
bridged over with a mass of fat beeves of 1,200 
to 1,500 pounds weight, about fifty head being 
trampled to death. 

From my knowledge of grizzly bears, I 
knew that all the bears from the surrounding 
mountains would be attracted to this pile of fat 
flesh, so I.determined quietly to await develop- 
ments at home. 

Knowing the habits of these bears, it was 
evidently a discreet policy to move with a good 
deal of caution; not to show myself to them or 
to leave my scent around or near the bait late 
in the day. Alarmed in any way, they would at 
once become cautious, and would come to feed 


only at night. I accordingly scouted around 
early in the day on the outskirts of the locality 
to ascertain the route by which the bears ap- 
proached, and then late in the evening, watched 
the trail some distance back from instead of at 
the carcass. The bears soon found the feast and 
commenced their visitations. 

Four or five days were required to ascer- 
tain the direction from which they came and 
the route or trail they used. I found that one 
or more came down Rose Creek, or Four Bear, 
as it was afterward named, and one or two came 
down the river on the north side. Watching 
the trail on the latter stream, on two evenings, 
I saw a bear pass down about sundown, but on 
each occasion out of good rifle range. 

A few evenings afterward, the same bear 
again passed down the valley, but still out of 
rifle range. Unless sure of a certain hit, in a 
vital place, it was not good policy to fire. 
Watching the other trail, I selected a location 
near the carcass, to catch the bear coming down 
the river, thinking he laid up during the day in 
a certain thicket. Going early to a position at 
the head of the trail he traveled in coming from 
the thicket, a porcupine was encountered, and by 
punching him with my rifle, he was made to 
climb a small tree, and was made an object 
lesson—a sign that there was no danger. 

Soon after locating myself, a dark object 
was seen on the edge of the thicket, apparently 
peeping out. He socn satisfied himself that the 
way was clear, and walked rapidly toward me. 
He had reached the foot of the trail approach- 
ing me—about twenty yards distant—when I de- 
livered a shot, but it was not effective. As he 
rushed back toward the thicket, two more shots 
were delivered, when he dropped at the edge 
of the thicket, too badly hit to go further. This 
happened before night. He was disemboweled 
and the ranch was reached before dark. After 
firing several shots around a carcass, it was use- 
less to remain longer, as no bear would come till 
late at night. 

I now turned my attention to the bears ap- 
proaching from Four Bear Creek. The first 
evening’s ‘reconnaissance came near success. 
Lying in full view of a trail, but close enough, 
with plenty of daylight for a safe shot, an old 
bear and two cubs came along the trail. In 
rising to a position for delivering a shot, the 
rustling of the grass attracted the bear’s atten- 
tion, and she stopped, the cubs sitting up and 
looking to see what was up. It had become 
dark, and the distance being 125 yards, I de- 
termined not to risk a shot, but wait for a more 
convenient season. They passed on down. 

A reconnaissance the next morning indi- 
cated that the bears laid up during tae day in 
a willow thicket near the creck and about a 
mile above the pile of beef. I selected a place 
on the hillside near the trail they traveled, to 
occupy that evening. I was accordingly on hand 
about sundown, and was soon in position, 
dressed in a buckskin suit of the color of dead 
grass. : 

The light was becoming dim, when a slight 
sound came from the thicket above, and soon 


there appeared on the trail a dark object, fol- 
lowed by two smaller dark spots. I at once 
realized it was the old bear and the cubs, and 
prepared for what was to come. The trail along 
which they approached passed within thirty feet 
of me. My first shot was delivered when the 
old she bear was within fifty feet. In the dusk 
it was not at once fatal, for she rushed toward 
me with two or three jumps, and then not know- 
ing exactly where I lay, stood on hindfeet to 
look for me. I was then ready for her, and a 
close shot delivered into her chest rolled her 
over. I then delivered a shot into each of the 
cubs, one of which managed to get back into 
the brush. I quickly followed, and by its squall- 
ing, I was satisfied it was dead. By the time 
these bears were dressed it was fully dark, but 
the moon was shining, although occasionally 
obscured by a cloud. 

I determined to make a scout around that 
pile of beef before, bedtime. Mounting my 
hunting mare Kate, I made a circuit to the left 
for some distance, so as not to alarm any ani- 
mal there, either by scent or noise. Cautiously 
approaching, my mare was tied to a tree about 
three hundred yards to leeward of the carcasses. 
The mare acted very uneasy and must have 
scented the bears. 

I took the precaution to tie a wad of white 
tissue paper on the end of the rifle barrel, over 
the sight, for night work, and cautiously ap- 
proached. My object was to slip up to the edge 
of the gulch and have a commanding view below. 
At such short range I could get one good shot, 
and then depend on having a second shot as the 
bear ascended the opposite side, which had a 
gentler slope. 

When within one hundred feet of the rim 
of the gulch, a coyote passed just in front of 
me and disappeared down toward where the 
bear would be found. I knew he would at once 
give the alarm. Knowing that animal’s char- 
acter for veracity, or, rather, for lack of veracity, 
I hoped the bears, if any were there, would pay 
no attention to him, so I walked rapidly toward 
the gulch. When within fifty feet of the brink, 
two dark objects appeared, walking rapidly up 
the opposite slope. The moon was clouded over, 
and as I was not ready to shoot, I at once 
dropped and lay prone and very close to the 
ground. When the bears reached the top of the 
bank they stopped, and immediately sat up and 
looked very intently in my direction. Then they 
walked away about fifty feet, turned and walked 
back again, and again sat up and looked. They 
moved about, back and forth, in a most intricate 
or fantastic fashion, sitting up occasionally to 
try to discover danger. They evidently had not 
believed the coyote talk, yet they were unwill- 
ing to take any chances. 

Discovering no sign of danger, and doubt- 
less being hungry, they returned down the slope 
to the feast. I was on the point of slipping up 
to the brink and delivering a shot, believing I 
could get both—the second one as he ascended 
the slope. Before I had time to move, however, 
the coyote, doubtless wishing a free hand at 
the caicasses. had insisted on his story, the two 
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bears walked swiftly up the opposite slope, again 
sat up, took a searching view in my direction 
and commenced going through the same gyra- 
tions as before. Had they believed the coyote’s 
tale at first, they would have come up from the 
gulch on a run and disappeared. 

Their actions plainly showed their uneasi- 
ness and their doubt as to what course to pur- 
sue. Before them was that mass of fat flesh 
they were eager to fill up on; yet, in the face of 
the story told by that lying coyote, that their 
inveterate enemy was lurking near, they hesi- 
tated to take the chances: Finally, at a swift 
walk, they went up the opposite bank, thus ap- 
parently intent on some scheme. I kept them in 
sight with my field glasses until, after going 
about two hundred yards, they stopped, re- 
mained irresolute for a while, and then retraced 
their steps and appeared on the point of de- 
scending to where the coyote was enjoying him- 
self. 

They were evidently afraid to do so, and 
again sat up and looked long and intently in 
my direction. My clothes were so much the 
color of dry grass and I hugged the ground so 
closely, with my head to them, that they did not 
discover danger. Again they began to do what 
they had done before—walking away fifty feet or 
more,’ then coming back again, and sitting up 
and looking intently in my direction. By this 
time I became very much interested as to the 
significance of their actions, and my wits became 
sharpened. I became interested in guessing at 
what these two hungry bears would do. 

Finally putting their heads together, they 
apparently held a council of war and determined 
on a course of action. They moved swiftly up 
the creek, as once before they had done. I 
watched them through the field glasses, for the 
moon was shining, and they soon disappeared 
in the darkness. 

It then dawned upon me what these bears 
were up to. Evidently they intended to cross 
the creek a short distance above, make a circuit 
some distance in rear of the point where they 
feared their enemy lurked, obtain its wind, as- 
certain what it was and then act. 

In the bright moonlight and the open cot- 
tonwood timber a good view could be had by the 
aid of glasses for a long distance up the creek. 
I kept a sharp lookout, and soon detected two 
dark objects, and approaching. My surmise had 
proved correct. It was time to act. Withdraw- 
ing cautiously out of sight, I made a circuit to 
the rear far enough, as I believed, to circumvent 
their designs, took a position in a low swale, 
and waited. 

As they approached at a fast walk, they 
could be easily heard sniffing the air for the 
scent of their enemy. They looked fearfully big 
in the moonlight. Finding my position was 
sufficiently far back to circumvent their design, 
I lay down on the side of the swale in a position 
from which I could quickly rise to a sitting 
posture and deliver fire. Sniffing the air 
audibly, they came rapidly forward, and as it 
happened, along the lowest part of the swale 
in which I lay, and with the direction taken, they 
would soon stumble upon me. They were ap- 
proaching so rapidly that something had to be 
done soon. It was now “either a fight or a foot 
race.” IT did not hesitate, but rose quickly to a 
sitting position with rifle ready for action. At 
(Continued on page 505.) 





Comfort in 


By ERNEST 


OMFORT is of course a relative matter, 
like so much else in the world. I read in 
a capital magazine sto1y last month of the 
sigh of pure enjoyment with which a millionaire, 
used to his cushioned chair and luxurious table, 
stretched himself in utter satisfaction at the 
foot of an old stump and molded the crumbling 
wood to his shoulder’s ease. His healthful weari- 
ness made it the softest of couches, and his 
vigorous appetite gave a flavor to his rough plate 
of bacon and trout which no club’s cook could 
surpass. And so I wondered, as I stretched my 
feet toward the fire beside Bimber’s nose, and 
blew a great cloud of fragrance from my brier- 
wood, whether I was really much more at ease 
than many another creature less warmly pro- 
vided for. 

There is my man Patrick, for instance. No 
doubt he feels himself quite as well off. as I 
this winter night, sitting in the back room of 
Casey’s dark little saloon, with his short black 
clay and his glass of beer; nor does his wife 
Norah envy him as she croons by her kitchen 
stove and her pot of tea, the work being done 
and the children in bed. 

The fox in his dry cave, the squirrel in his 
leaf-bedded hollow tree, each wrapped in the 
blanket of his bushy tail, even the bear in his 
den, with no tail at all to shield his nose from 
the chill, probably feels as satisfying a sense of 
rest and security as I, each according to his 
lights. 


“When winter fringes every bough 
With his fantastic wreath, 
* * x * * 


“And in his gallery the mouse 
Nibbleth the meadow hay; 


“Methinks that summer still is nigh, 
And lurketh underneath, 

As that same meadow-mouse doth lie 
Snug in that last year’s heath.” 

Thus sings Thoreau. Then there is the “bug 
in the rug.” His snugness is proverbial, but 
don’t tell Bimber! 

Perhaps, then, I am no more comfortable than 
other homekeeping creatures, measuring each by 
his requirements. 

But here comes in again the factor of rela- 
tivity. I require more than they in my hiberna- 
tion—food for the mind as well as for the body, 
and I long in this evening hour when winter 
shuts me in for the companionship of authors 
who will restore the summer. Not every man 
who “babbles of brooks” will do that, however. 
The firelight glints on rows of varicolored books 
as I glance up at the walls of my room, and I 
do not need to read their titles, half lost in the 
flickering shadows, for I know them all by place 
and color. There is store of books for study 
there—manuals of vertebrates and invertebrates, 
ornithologies and entomologies, sturdy philoso- 
phies of evolution and treatises on the sea and 
all that in it is. Let them stand until they are 
wanted for service; they are merely tools—most 
useful, but not meant for a meditative hour by 
one’s fireside. 

Beneath them rests a long row of sports- 
men’s tales, narratives of exploration and other 
outdoor books; but as my eye sweeps along their 





Old Books 


INGERSOLL 


lettered bindings it kindles with enthusiasm over 
few even of these titles. In fact, as I gaze at 
my recent books I am impressed by the paucity 
of those which will suit my present. mood. 

Leaving out of account the poets and essay- 
ists on outdoor topics—such writers as Thomas 
Jefferson, Flagg, Higginson, Emerson, Thoreau, 
Burroughs and the like, and such story tellers 
as Seton and Roberts—there is a sad lack of 
imagination and literary grace, even of literary 
merit, nowadays in our books on animal life or 
relating to sport with rod and gun. Facts new 
and important may abound, adventures be thrill- 
ing, personal life in the open faithfully described 
and the diction, sentence by sentence, hard to 
criticize, yet the spirit of the experience will not 
be well communicated. 

It may be asking a good deal to expect it, 
and yet we have a right to do so, for more than 
once has a standard of enduring excellence been 
obtained in books of this class. The older men 
did it. Who, for instance, reads “The Compleat 
Angler” or “White of Selborne’s Letters to 
Daines Barington” and other “ingenious” friends 
for the information they contain? And who does 
not dip into them for joy of the limpid style and 
the naively beautiful images they call to mind? 
Taking down my “Selborne” I open it carelessly 
and my eye falls upon this: 

“Dear Sir—lIn a district so diversified as 
this, so full of hollow vales and hanging woods, 
it is no wonder that echoes should abound. 
Many we have discovered, that return the cry 
of a pack of dogs, the notes of a hunting horn, 
a tunable ring of bells, or the melody of birds, 
very agreeably. * * * 

“Echo has always been so amusing to the 
imagination, that the poets have personified her; 
and, in their hands, she has been the occasion of 
many a beautiful fiction. Nor need the gravest 
man be ashamed to appear taken with such a 
phenomenon, since it may become the subject of 
philosophical or mathematical inquiries. 

“One should have imagined that echoes, if 
not entertaining, must at least have been harm- 
less and inoffensive; yet Virgil advances a 
strange notion, that they are injurious to bees.” 

Then follows a gravely delightful discussion 
of this “wild and fanciful assertion’. 

One might question whether English litera- 
ture, in the department we are now considering, 
does not owe a greater debt to Gilbert White 
and Izaak Walton than has ever been acknowl- 
edged. The vivid outdoor pictures incidental to 
the novels and poems of Scott, the humorous 
sketches of Christopher North, of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, of Dr. John Brown, and of the Irish 
author of “Wild Sports of the West” hark back 
to the influences of these two classics, which 
themselves were taught of Virgil and Ovid. as 
Buffon followed in his eloquence the engaging 
manner of Pliny. Jefferies alone seems original. 

It was in this school, too, that Alexander 
Wilson learned that purity of English diction, 
that sincere simplicity of style, which characterize 
his writings. In this respect, as in some others, 
he is the foremost of that great trio of exponents 
of bird life—Wilson, Audubon and Nuttall— 
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which it was the extraordinary fortune of early 
ornithology to possess. The pages of Audubon 
and of Nuttall are both good reading, the former 
picturesque, glowing with enthusiasm and happy 
enjoyment, the latter more sedate, broader in 
observation, and with a quaint interest in the 
interpretation of the songs of birds, which he 
tries to depict in queerly chattering syllables, 
but neither has the lasting charm of their pre- 
decessor. 

Wilson was a poet, and his writing, though 
never rhythmic or unduly fanciful, but on the 
contrary the simplest prose, is so tinged with 
poetic feeling and literary intelligence that even 
the most matter of fact paragraphs are delight- 
ful to the mind, whether or not one cares par- 
ticularly for the information they convey. Take, 
for example, this passage from the history of 
the catbird: 

“In passing through the woods in summer 
I have sometimes amused myself with imitating 
the violent chirping or squeaking of young birds, 
in order to observe what different species were 
around me; for such sounds at such a season 
in the woods are no less alarming to the feath- 
ered tenants of the bushes than the cry of fire 
or murder in the streets is to the inhabitants of 
a large and populous city. On such occasions 
of alarm and consternation the catbird is the 
first to make his appearance, not singly, but 
sometimes half a dozen at a time, flying from 
different quarters to the spot. At that time 
those who are disposed to play with his feel- 
ings may almost throw him into fits, his emotion 
and agitation are so great at the distressful cries 
of what he supposes to be suffering young. 
Other birds are variously affected, but none show 
symptoms of such extreme suffering. He hurries 
backward and forward, with hanging wings and 


HIS is the faithful chronicle of the big hunt 

T on Bull Island last December, and all that 

there befell, as told me by my husband 

and here set down by the humble hand of mere 

woman, who must needs take her hunting by 
proxy, and sets forth armed only with a pen. 

Bull Island, you must know, is a strip of 
land twenty-five miles southwest of Daytona, 
lying between the two great swamps of Crane 
and Spruce Creek, both several miles long by 
perhaps two miles wide, and almost impenetrable 
except to experienced hunters. 

It was a crisp, cool morning, one of Florida’s 
best, when our party of five men left Daytona 
with camping paraphernalia and supplies piled 
high in the wagon drawn by a stout mule. 

We had with us four fine hounds, two be- 

mging to Tom Melton, two to Mr. Pappy, both 
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open mouth, calling out louder and faster, scream- 
ing with distress until he appears hoarse with his 
exertions. He attempts no offensive means, but 
he bewails—he implores—in the most pathetic 
terms with which nature has supplied him, and 
with an agony of feeling which is truly affecting. 
Every feathered neighbor within hearing hastens 
to the place to learn the cause of the alarm, 
peeping about with looks of consternation and 
sympathy.” 

Every young essayist whose taste leads him 
to outdoor themes should read Wilson attentive- 
ly—verse as well as prose. One of the best 
known of our nature writers tells me that he 
owes his own pleasant facility of expression 
largely to this author, whose “ornithology” for- 
tunately fell into his hands when he was a 
boy. 

How attractive, too, are Richardson’s books 
on the fauna of the fur countries, or Gosse’s, “The 
Canadian Naturalist” as compared with modern 
“Reports,” very scientific, but usually far from 
readable! An approach to the earlier work in 
that field is made by Turner and by Nelson in 
their accounts of animal life in Alaska, each of 
which is full of interesting observations, but 
lacks literary feeling. It is a pity that books 
so valuable should fall short of perfection. 

A similar decline of excellence in pleasant- 
ness of style and in stimulus to thought and 
imagination marks most modern narratives of 
sportsmen both in England and America when 
contrasted with those of the earlier men. What 
has been printed within half a century to com- 
pare with St. John’s “Wild Sports of the High- 
lands,” or Scrope’s “Deer Stalking”? One does 
not need to have smelt the fragrance of the 
heather, or to have seen the strange beauty of 
the Scottish moorlands to enjoy them of a win- 





By BESSIE B. STONES 


members of our party, and my own prince of 
bird dog pointers, Jack. Since this is the tale 
of a deer hunt proper, it is sufficient to say that 
he worked only on the way to camp, but did his 
part nobly by supplying us with a fine lot of 
quail and snipe. 

The first part of our trip lay along beaten 
paths, for we took the beautiful automobile 
driveway that winds along the Halifax from 
Daytona to Port Orange, but soon after passing 
Port Orange we left the highway and drove 
through spicy pine woods and hammocks shin- 
ing with holly and Christmas berries, through 
grassy prairie stretches dotted here and there 
with brave dogtooth violets and into swampy 
reaches that could claim nothing to their credit 
save the fact that they really did come to an 
end. : 


AVG ANINID GUIN 


A Christmas Hunt Down in Dixie 
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ter evening, and the same far-reaching and fade- 
less quality pertains to many a sportsman’s book 
of that period, and to such more specific works 


as Yarrell’s “British Birds” or Thompson's 
“Natural History of Ireland,” yet is by no means 
present in the sprightly tales of adventure with 
rod and rifle that now come to our tables. Here 
and there we get a touch of it, as most recently 
in Sheldon’s “Wilderness of the Upper Yukon,” 
Seton’s “Arctic Prairies” and Cabot’s “In North- 
ern Labrador,” but the best of them seem de- 
ficient in the well chosen and graceful, gentle yet 
lively manner of speech which makes many of 
the older books so fascinating. 

One might go on lamenting the loss of a 
most desirable quality in the literature of natural 
history and field sports, but perhaps no more 
forcible illustration of the regretted change in 
method or in taste could be found than to call 
to mind the writings of Frank Forester. Surely 
these have not been forgotten, and they furnish 
a model worthy of close attention. This is not 
saying that we have no recent American books 
worth re-reading. The volumes of Roosevelt, 
Baillie-Grohman, Dr. Henry Van Dyke and of 
his cousin, J. C. Van Dyke, Caspar Whitney and 
others are not to be so lightly dismissed. None 
of them, nevertheless, resembles the delightful 
prose of Frank Forrester, and the distinction in 
his favor is that of a sympathetic appeal to the 
heart as well as to the intelligence, which impels 
us to pick up the volume, and opening it any- 
where to loiter over it in pleasurable forgetful- 
ness of winter and work. It reproduces summer 
in our hearts and that is the highest excellence 
of an outdoor book. 


My brier wood is empty. I knock out the 


ashes, put up my books, and tell Bimber it is 
time he and I went to bed. 
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We reached our camping place on bull 
Island at nightfall, and after setting up the tent 
and stowing away belongings, we gathered 
around the camp-fire where Mr. Pappy, the most 
illimitable of cooks, had prepared a feast—squir- 
rel fried to a delicious brown, quail roasted on 


‘ palmetto spits under bacon drippings, coffee 


steaming hot and clear as amber, and to cap 
all, biscuits baked to perfection in the Dutch 
oven. Man, how we ate! and such yarns about 
big game we had and hadn’t shot, and big fish 
we had landed and the bigger ones that got 
away, and when we had yarned until imagina- 
tion failed, we rolled into our blankets and slept 
dreamlessly, as only a hunting party can sleep. 
and the evening and the morning were the first 
day. 

At celestial dawn—odors from Araby the 
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blest—everybody answered to roll call at break- 
fast, of which we made short work, and then 
to business. 

We all started out together hunting along 
the western edge of Crane swamp. After a time 
Sport and Dinah, Mr. Melton’s dogs, worked off 
into the swamp a mile or more and their master 
followed. 

The rest trailed about for some time, but 
were unsuccessful in finding anything, and not 
knowing where Mr. Melton was, we all went 
back to camp, and while preparing dinner heard 
his rifle crack seven times. 

He was so far in the swamp that we could 
not hear his call for assistance, so after an hour 
or two he dragged the two deer, which he had 
killed, into some high bushes, and hanging them 
up the best he could, came to camp for help. 
After dinner we carried in his deer and the 
dogs jumped several more, but no one else got 
a shot that day. 

Wednesday morning three of our party tak- 
ing two hounds went to the vicinity where the 
two deer were killed. The rest took the other 
two hounds and went further south in the 
swamp. We had hardly got on the inside of 
the swamp when each dog struck trail and soon 
had deer going. Mr. Lobdall, of Miami, secured 
a fine buck, the first he had ever killed, but no 
other deer came within range, so we reluctantly 
gave up the chase and solaced ourselves with 
dinner. 

Wednesday afternoon all left camp together 
going a little further south than any of us had 
been in the morning, taking all the hounds with us. 

The dogs struck trail on the open pine woods 
in sight of our camp. Supposing it to have been 
a turkey, we let them all go and kept in gun 
shot of them, expecting the turkey to get up at 
any minute. 
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THE RETURN TO CAMP. 


They trailed entirely across the pine island, 
and into the swamp where they jumped a deer. 
After they had run out of hearing, Mr. Melton, 
seeing some fresh deer signs on a little island, 
let the puppy go, and in a very few minutes he 
jumped a fine deer and killed it, then called for 
help to get it out. I started to him, wading 


‘ water, with my gun on my shoulder, not looking 


for or expecting a deer, but it is the unexpected 
that happens, and one jumped up directly in 
front of me not over twenty yards away and 
made for some high saw grass some fifteen or 
twenty yards from where it got up, where it 
would have been entirely hidden from sight if 
my faithful rifle, veteran of many hunts, had 
not spoken just in time, and it fell dead in the 
saw grass. 

No lingering around the camp-fire that 
night. Everyone was glad to roll up in his 
blanket and rest tired bones. Thursday morning 
all started out together taking all the dogs, and 
went still further south for a final hunt. We 
separated on going into the swamp. Hadfield, 
Lobdall and Pappy with two dogs starting in 
first, and Melton and I with the other two dogs 
going further down. 

The dogs were soon all trailing deer. Mr. 
Pappy’s jumped theirs and raced away toward 
the north, no one getting a shot. In the mean- 
time I had jumped one, but it was a very long 
shot, and the deer was heading straight for 
Melton, so I could not shoot, but called to him 
to look out and soon heard his rifle. Going to 


him I found he had secured a fine doe. 

One of Mr. Pappy’s hounds had failed to 
return, so all the party joined in a fruitless 
search for him, and were finally compelled to 
strike camp and start home without him. 

The journey home was equal to the wan- 
derings of the children of Israel. 


We drove 








all night through the woods. In many places 
there were no roads at all. My! what a jolt 
when we hit an unexpected cypress knee. Man! 
what a yell! Only a wildcat, but say I’d rather 
meet ’em in the day time. 

“Here, if I can’t go to sleep, I'll be blest 
if you shall.” 

“Pappy, if you call up any owls to-night 
we'll put you out and leave you.” 

“You, Susanna Sue, hump along.” 

But it’s all in the game. Jolly good fellows, 
all of them, and we won't forget that hunt soon. 

They reached home at 5 o'clock Friday 
morning—and here, Mr. Stones, you may take 
a back seat and I have the platform, because al- 
though I may not understand hammerless rifles 
or the proper range of deer, I know all about 
kitchen ranges and hammerless roasters—and 
“they say” the Christmas roast was a triumph! 

The dog? Oh, yes, he came back after the 
exodus that night and joined another party of 
hunters who returned him to Mr. Pappy a week 
or two afterward. 


An Amateur. 


Old Captain Kidd was a pirate bold 
Who sailed on the raging main. 

He made all his victims walk the plank 
And ravaged the sea for gain. 


He laid up a store of gold doubloons 
And buried it in the sand. 

At pirating in that ancient day, 
His was the master hand. 


Old Captain Kidd had a lot to learn, 
An amateur pirate, he, 
As he hoisted his banner and sailed away, 
The scourge of the deep blue sea. 
A piker at getting rich was Kidd, 
A tyro and ne’er-do-well. 
Throughout his career he never ran 
A summer resort hotel. 
—Chicago Evening Pest. 








It always meant ducks when the 


UCKS! 
D northeast wind howled in November down 
in Casco Bay. At that late period in the 


season, sheldrake was the prevailing bird 
around Harpswell, Maine, and the northeast 
end of Flag Island was an ideal spot for shoot- 
ing them. 

When a boy is compelled to spend five 
days a week within the four walls of a school 
house, it’s little- wonder that the approach of 
Saturday brings visions of the long, slim, 
swiftly-flying bird with the crested head. 

I lay awake half the night listening to the 
rush of wind through the trees, and the roar 
of waves on the beach, and when my watch told 
me it was four-thirty, I could have shot the 
man that invented beds, then turned around 
and loved the man that discovered guns, forever. 

I found Frank stowing decoys into the 
boat, and when everything was in readiness, we 
shoved off into the short, choppy: surf. By the 
light of a few straggling stars, we set our 
course off down around the end of the point, 
and pulled away. Passing through between the 
point and Haskill’s Island, where the flood tide 
was running strong against the wind, we found 
things extremely choppy, but with two good 
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The Howl of the Northeaster 


A Casco Bay “ Yarn” 
By FRANK L. BAILEY 


pairs of oars, we made excellent headway. 

Things were about as dark as a pocket, but 
the double flash of the lighthouse on Ram 
Island every ten seconds, reached forth it’s wel- 
come beams like a guiding hand. The mourn- 
ful toll of the bell-buoy, sounding strangely 
near in the darkness, during a lull, also invited 
us onward. : 

A short spurt, and we made Thumb Cap; 
then we knew Flag Island lay but a ten-minute 
pull to the southwest. Presently the Island’s 
dim outline shaped itself before us, and in an- 
other moment the boat grated upon the pebbly 
beach. Pushing off again, we felt our way 
around to the most northern extremity, and 
here we put out the decoys, twelve in all, set- 
ting them in strings of three. By this time it 
was dead high water, so we could depend upon 
the stability of our position. Pulling up the 
boat, and making everything secure, we bor- 
rowed several lobster traps, left by some fisher- 
men to dry out, and dressing these carefully 
with seaweed, yet giving them a careless effect, 
we obtained quite an inoffensive blind. 

Daylight’s tardy arrival promised us a 
lowery morning with plenty of chill in the air, 
yet the warm enthusiasm of anticipation kept 


AN OLD BLACK DUCK. 





BRINGING IN 
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our hearts pumping sufficiently to furnish our 
bodies with a pleasant tingle all over. 

For the past ten minutes we had watched 
the east eagerly for the first signs of dawn, 


when suddenly, yet gradually, its first gray 
streaks began forming up over Harpswell, and 
we knew the flight would soon be on. As the 
gray streaks shot higher and higher, and dis- 
tant objects became more visible, we made out 
the dim shapes of two sheldrakes, coming out 
of the mists to seaward. Cocking our guns, we 
crouched lower, and in another moment they 
were headed straight for the decoys. When 
within ten or fifteen yards of them, the birds 
held their wings slightly curved, and came scal- 
ing over. A second more, as though by one ac- 
cord, Frank and I rose up and let them have it. 
Whang! bang! right and left: The first bird 
doubled up prettily and struck the water with a 
“buff,” while the second, although hard hit. 
made off, and disappeared in the direction of 
Basin Point. In a moment the dead bird was 
gently thumping against the shore, and we se- 
cured it. 

When the wind is right, the beauty of the 
thing is to set the decoys just a little beyond 
the turn of the beach, then shoot the birds when 
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they have made the turn, thus allowing the wind 
and waves to do all the retrieving. Ten minutes 
later found us wishing for action, and we had 
strained our eyes for the hundredth time, when 
Frank thought he saw something coming from 
the “south’ard.” The elapse of a few seconds 
told us plainly that it was a cock sheldrake, and 
a beauty. It was Frank’s bird, he having seen 
it first, so 1 drew back both hammers of my 
gun, in case he should miss. He was coming 
slowly but prettily against the strong quarter- 
ing wind, his manner of flight reminding me of 
a bee. Almost before we knew it, he scaled 
for the decoys, and as Frank’s gun roared out 
its measure of black powder, he crumpled and 
fell. Not quite dead, though, for he swam 
around for a moment, describing small circles, 
with his head under water. We let him drown, 
and presently his black and white form reposed 
becomingly beside that of the other, at our 
feet. Frank slipped a fresh shell into his 
gun, and winked. “Some shot,” he remarked. 
I nodded, inwardly hoping that I might be 
called on to display my ability next time. 

’Tis said the prayers of the wicked availeth 
nothing, still a cog must have slipped somewhere, 
for within five minutes I had spotted another 
single bird approaching from the direction of 
Nigger’s Ledge. He was flying low over the 
water, the tips of his wings seeming to touch 
the crest of an occasional wave. Appearing 
and disappearing behind the combers, he drew 
nearer, until he, too, like the previous one, was 
scaling for the decoys. I think I must have 
been over-anxious, for I shot ahead of him by 
a foot, and shearing off, he leaped straight into 
the teeth of the gale. Swinging on him again, 
I pulled, and he seemed to shrink in mid-air, 
then he fell end over end, receiving almost the 
whole charge of No. 4s. I turned to Frank and 
winked solemnly, but when I said “Some shot,” 
I felt I had made an inexcusable miss with the 
first barrel, and Frank, good sport that he was, 
allowed that he couldn’t have done better him- 
self, 

The wind was abating to some extent, and 
I felt easier about the long pull home. It’s fun 
to shoot ducks, all right, but the thoughts of a 
long row to windward in a small craft takes 
away some of the “tang.” 

Suddenly Frank stiffened; he had sighted an- 
other bird. Most of the birds there come in 
singles and pairs, not furnishing a large amount 
of excitement, yet a deal of practice. Frank’s 
bird proved to be a hen sheldrake, and as its 
swiftly-moving, gray form loomed nearer, we 
thought it had not seen the decoys. Then when 
it had pased almost beyond the Point, it turned 
suddenly and came straight in. Rising hastily, 
Frank emptied both barrels, only to be followed 
by mine a second later. The duck did not stop 
with us, however, it was a clean double miss for 
both of us, one of those inexplainable, yet un- 
deniable and frequent performances always to 
be encountered in duck shooting. Frank said 
something softly to himself, and I commended 
in the same strain. One had done as poorly 
as the other, otherwise there might have been 
some “joshing.” We blew the smoke out of 
our barrel and replenished them with fresh 
shells. The wind had slackened to a marked 
degree, now, and a ray of sunshine burst 
through the clouds. Yet the pound of the surf 
was ever dominant, and an occasional billowy 
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swell, the pulse of the mighty Atlantic, told us 
in its own great way that Old King Neptune 
still held the master hand. 

Things had been moving rather slowly, I 
having knocked down three ducks and lost two, 
in the past half-hour, with Frank’s score much 
the same, when suddenly I caught a glad light 
in Frank’s eyes, and tracing out the line of his 
gaze, the happy light was doubly reflected in 
my own. A bunch of “whistlers’ (American 
golden eye), the prettiest duck that flies Casco 
Bay, was wending its way in steadily from the 
southward. There was not a whistler decoy in 
our string, yet so closely are they associated 
with the sheldrake. we felt that there was a 
bare possibility of their “hooking on.” 

Breathlessly we watched the approaching 
flock, noting with admiration the beautiful 
play of sunlight upon their black and white 
markings. ‘They were coming almost straight 
jor the decoys, although I don’t believe they 
had sighted them. When at possibly a distance 
of one hundred and fifty yards, the leaders 
sheered a few degrees, and they came straight 
on. Forty yards I should say they were in the 
air and flying as prettily as anything you ever 
saw. They did not settle toward the decoys, 
yet they came directly over head, and with the 
whistle of their wings dinning in our ears, we 
cut loose. If I could only write the way it 
looked to me then—a “whang” of guns, a cloud 
of smoke, the mighty whir of wings, the splash 
and splatter of falling birds and the keen sense 
of satisfaction that goes with it all. 

Seven birds. We knocked down nine, losing 
two that dove, which we never saw again. 

And now as I sit here, idly dreaming of 
those good old days, I can seem to hear the 
howl of the northeaster down in Casco Bay. 


The Devil Dancers of Ceylon. 


DesPITE the advance of medical knowledge 
throughout India, says the Wide World, devil- 
dancers are still called into requisition in many 
parts of Ceylon for curing all kinds of sickness. 
When a native is taken ill his relatives first ap- 
ply medical treatment. If, after some days, this 
appears to be ineffective, it is concluded that the 
sickness is one incapable of cure in this manner, 
but is caused by some inimical influence, and 
must therefore be due to either a glance of the 
evil eye, the action of a demon, or some evil 
planetary action. The soothsayer is then sent 
for, and this worthy, after examining the patient, 
names the’ demon or spirit responsible for the 
malady. An offering is then made to the demon 
in the form of food, a coin, or a piece of cloth. 
Then follows the professional dance., carried out 
by the devil-dancers. Two men clad in gorgeous 
garments and wearing strange head dresses and 
masks go through a number of grotesque and 
extraordinary evolutions to the beating of the 
tomtoms, making weird noises the while. This 
is kept up for hours, sometimes all night, and 
is always performed within sight of the sick 
persons. In the complete ceremonies of the 
demon called Samni Yaka, who causes con- 
vulsions, severe toothache, headache, etc., no 
fewer than thirty-two different masks are worn 
in turn by the dancers. Curiously enough, ob- 


servers state that these strange ceremonies usu- 
ally have a favorable effect upon the patient’s 
illness. 
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The Longest Patrol on Record. 


Srx hundred and forty-nine officers and men 
compose the Royal Northwest Mounted Police. 
The other day four of them—Inspector E. A. 
Pelletier, Corporal Joyce, and Constables 
Walker and Conway—got off a train at Regina, 
their headquarters. It is a raw _ unfinished 
prairie city about a hundred miles north of the 
border-line. These men had just completed the 
longest patrol on record—three thousand three 
hundred and forty-seven miles through the 
wildest and most desolate regions of the far 
North, a great part of which had never before 
been traversed by the foot of a white man. 
Yet, says the Wide World Magazine, there was 
no crowd to meet them, nor was there even a 
carriage for them to ride in. They attracted no 
particular attention, though they had accom- 
plished one of the most remarkable and daring 
journeys in the annals of travel and exploration, 
and had helped considerably to fill in the blank 
spaces on the map. They did not even receive 
a mention in the local newspapers, but what was 
regarded by them as far more gratifying than 
newspaper applause was the thanks of the Prime 
Minister. When the next map is issued from 
Ottawa these men could, if their modesty would 
allow them, point out certain things which have 
never appeared before and say, ““We discovered 
that—and that—and that.” 


Game Leak into New York. 


JEREMIAH Conners, of Oneida, N. Y., is in 
Little Falls, N. J., as a representative of the 
Conservation Commission of New York mcking 
an investigation into an alleged infringement of 
the wild game laws of that State. He has called 
on Sheriff Amos Radcliffe, of Passaic county, 
to help him. 

Mr. Conners has information that a poultry 
company which has branches in Virginia, New 
York and New Jersey has been trapping wild 
duck and other birds in Virginia, shipping them 
to this State and then transferring them across 
the State line, where they are killed and sent 
to New York city for sale. 

Mr. Conners has the affidavit of a former 
employe of the company, who says that in five 
months more than 15,000 pounds of game have 
been shipped into New York State in violation 
of the law. 


Fishing With Glass-Bottomed Buckets. 


Stcity is a land where the primitive still 
prevails to a great extent, in spite of the on- 
ward march of civilization. A very curious sight 
at Palermo is to see the fishermen spearing fish 
in the harbor by the aid of glass-bottomed 
buckets. There are many corners of the world 
where fish are speared, but perhaps the use of 
the glass-bottomed bucket in this connection is 
to be seen only at Palermo. The fishermen lean 
far over the side of their boats, and hold the 
bucket on the water with one hand, poking 
their heads into it as if engaged in the Hallow- 
e’en game of ducking for apples. They hold a 
spear poised in the free hand, and thus await 
the arrival of their victims, who are sighted 
through the glass bottom of the bucket, which 
acts as a kind of telescope—Wide World 
Magazine. 
























Fly-Casting Records Smashed. 


Tue first annual tournament of the National 
Amateur Casting Association enjoyed the favor 
of the Goddess Fortuna on their tourney days, 
Friday and Saturday, Oct. 3 and 4. The God- 
dess lulled old Jupiter Pluvius to sleep and kept 
Jack Frost imprisoned among his icebergs, and 
persuaded Old Sol to smile benignly. The 
Fates decreed that this purely amateur event in 
this charming sport should have delightful sur- 
roundings in its first annual meet. The casting 
pool in Lincoln Park, Chicago, IIl., the location 
of this tournament, was almost without a ripple 
when the first event was called. A goodly num- 
ber of contestants were on hand, full of enthu- 
siasm, and realizing they had a common motive 
to play the game for the love of the sport solely. 
There was free interchange of humor and good 
fellowship, open discussion of hopes and plans, 
for each one felt that when the best man should 
win, all could be glad, for had they not all a 
single motive, the good of the game they all 
liked so well? 

The first event was light tackle distance fly, 
five-ounce rods. The scores follow: 


Event No. 1, distance fly (light tackle): 


Feet. Feet. 
I, Hi. Bellows.......... 104 B GOOBWE cece sccces - 7 
TA, BORGER: 0c cs000% 100 a ee 2 
HE OW. Perce.....25...00 84 iy. 5S) CEN by acco eens 86 
gy ae See 89 Dr. C. O. Dorchester. 89 
L. E. De Garmo....... 91 Ws Ba MARNE: ons cnceaen 90 


Judges—T. A. Forsyth, H. Wheeler Perce, D. R. 
Linder. 

For the next event, half-ounce distance bait- 
casting, the constantly growing group of casters 
repaired to the meadow in the park to have 
proper space to lay out the casting court. In 
the half-ounce distance bait, scores were as fol- 
lows: 


Event No. 2, distance bait, Younce: 


I. H. Bellows...... 122 % EF. B. Churoh.....0. 159 3% 
7, A. Borevth... 0% 149 Ee J. ‘Calley,..ccsses 94% 
H. W. Perce........ 163 % ©. BE. Welile....c0» 41 
DD, RR. BABB c.0cs i WT, GRRE nesses 159 
L. E. De Garmo. = Be EMPEDOTE vicecves w. 

L. Goodwin ......0+ ti A. P. Paulson...... 158% 
D. H. Ellsworth... 128! 


The longest single cast was made by D. H. Ells- 


worth, 208ft. 
Judges.—Bellows, Lambert, Calley. 


Then followed a merry time at luncheon at 
the commodious refectory in the park after which 
the light tackle accuracy dry-fly, five-ounce rods, 
was cast, resulting in the following scores: 


Event No. 3, accuracy dry fly (light tackle): 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
I. H. Bellows..... 99 4-15 F.-E. Church..... 99 2-15 
T. A. Forsyth..... 99 9-15 Be Jo RUF visscne 97 
H, W. Perce...... 98 5-15 De. C. Dorchester 99 2-15 
D. R._Linder..... 98 5-15 Wi, Ss, MORON. 6 0sa0 99 
L. E. De Garmo.. 98 13-15 E. Lambert ...... 99 2-15 
L. Goodwin ...... 98 14-15 GR EpOR.; .00% 98 8-15 
D. H. Ellsworth... 98 9-15 


Judges.—O. C. Wehle, R. C. Nicholson. 


The closing event of the day was salmon 
fly-casting, in which Dr. C. O. Dorchester ex- 
tended himself so finely that a new world’s rec- 
ord with 15-foot salmon rods was the result, as 
his fly alighted 155 feet along the buoy line from 
the casting point. This score was achieved with 
a salmon rod of his own making. The scores 


were as follows: 
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Event No. 4, Salmon fly: d 
Feet. Feet. 


OE ocdsictisynak say 127 NEED Gcikcevckacuee 115 
Or rry 143 CAE ux choc dveceeceee 102 
Oo RE ee! 120 Cass ban bk nueee 110 
SEED - cn nieeteaebases ed 100 DOFCRORES .6ccccsceves 155 
SFG AMPEG Sa cccdseecese 127 We RG, sasankanves 121 


Judges.—A. R. Gates, D. H. Ellsworth, R. C. Nich- 
clson. 


Saturday morning opened bright and cheery, 
but with a romping wind that toyed somewhat 
with the bait-casters’ quarter-ounce weights, cut- 
ting down the scores in the first event, which 
was quarter-ounce accuracy bait. The following 


scores were made: 
Event No. 5, ™%4-ounce accuracy bait: 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 
NOB. is ccculevesohes 98.3 SN oh aiticusotewaee 94.9 
DOE. | cackisumnaonde 97.6 TE os. cn seicaran ais 98.8 
PME. ods coh onveenncrs 98.5 PN Ss ince ceecer's 97.2 
DEE cc tag ce sawseiee 98.7 IACHOION 6 53s0e0ss0 98.5 
SPE TGRTIMO: 2c Kccsesese 98.3 MEIER a Sowesinns anaes 98.9 
ee Saree 96.9 RU SMOND Cosson asceeKces 98.2 
BNNONID oc icscscense 96.5 ee re ree 98.6 
OS Se ae 99.0 CEE, Sec Suscen ce rele cers 94.9 
REY. ci seeu Sac oases Ee Oe et reer 96.8 
BNE. cs sSeicncuseneinios 98.2 MEER. AA ekvcancices 97.1 
WY OD AMR viiccbaces 98.2 


Judges.—T. A. Forsyth, H. Wheeler Perce. 


Next followed the new game, played for 
the first time in any tournament—light tackle 
accuracy fly. This event was cast with five- 
ounce rods ten and one-half feet long, or shorter, 
at distances of 40, 45 and so feet; five casts at 
a target. I. H. Bellows achieved in this event 
the ideal of every fly-caster in competitions—a 
perfect score. In every one of his fifteen casts 
his fly fell within the target circle, making each 
one a perfect cast. This score is the first per- 
fect score ever made in a national tournament, 
also remarkable in that the wind caused many 
cross currents, making conditions unfavorable. 
The following scores were made: 


Event No. 6, he” wed fly (light tackle): 
; - 100 Call 





Bellows BEE 2 Scinic waiies's ¢ 98 14-15 
Forsyth . 99 7-15 W. 2s Satent..... 99 4-15 
Perce 2.00. 99 9-15 ES ae 99 2-15 
Linder ..... -» 99 2-16 EMMETT occ cesses 99 6-15 
De Garmo ....... 99 4-15 Oe Eee 98 1-15 
SE, sine aseaen 99 7-15 SMD dt oviiakscoee $9 5-15 
Ellsworth ........ 98 8-15 EMME “kaleccs owes 99 1-15 
COPED. iis csedxes 99 2-15 BN Lok obipdvncses 98 11-15 


Judges.--O. C. Wehle, Robert S. Talcott, Dr. Waters, 


The last event of the tourney was cast in 
the afternoon after luncheon. (There sure was 
something doing at that luncheon), The “field” 
in this event was the largest, as more of the con- 
testants were able to enter, while the wind played 
“ducks and drakes” with many of the contestants’ 
weights. On the whole, the scores made in the 
half-ounce accuracy bait were creditable and 
were as follows: 

Event No. 7, %-ounce accuracy, bait: 


Bellows .....0scecceees 7.2 NOUR, Siicssicu conde vies 98.1 
SOUND Vecacndcssaccee 98.7 Nicholson ........... 98.4 
eer 98.5 Eee eee 98.4 
TANGEE s..s00cccsesees Be CIEE Swiovericscvcns 98.0 
ere 98.8 ME is vanwaseeacace 97.0 
ee ae 97.5 I sac hxt aici 96.2 
BUSWOEER  .occciieccees 97.8 Mn iecnkbsacouacaie 96.5 
COME vies ccnscsnens 98.9 | EAS eaea 97.9 
CA od evi ewsanae nad 97.6 MEER ies wccnsctes snk 97.3 
BPE tau a Sviccucasacee 98.2 Bey UE oc sncnsesce 97.4 
Dorchester ......... 97.2 ee Oe 98.7 
ae ae re 98.2 RMN. SSE Ah Gs cuss’ co 0% 98.4 
RARUMNNO, os hs vnscccic 99.1 MER pettidoe agicwecans 96.5 


Judges.—_W. T. Hapeman, W. H. Babcock, Robt. S. 
Talcott. 


The all round championship—the highest 
honor in the tournament and which stands for 
the highest average efficiency in all of the events 
cast—in this instance, seven events, was won by 
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T. A. Forsyth. This proved a happy conclusion, 
as it seemed fitting that the N. A. C. A.’s first 
president should be also its most efficient caster. 

The “all around” or championship—necessary 
to play all events to qualify: First place, T. A 
Forsyth; second, F. E. Church; third, I. H. 
Bellows and W. H. Perce; fourth W. T. Grant; 
fifth, L. E. De Garmo; sixth, D. R. Linder; 
seventh, Leonard Goodwin; eighth, E. J. Calley. 

First entrants in a National tourney—win- 
ners in the four accuracy events: Accuracy dry- 
fly (light tackle), E. Lambert; quarter-ounce 
accuracyf bait, F. E. Moffett; accuracy fly 
(light tackle), Leonard Goodwin; half-ounce 
accuracy bait, F. E. Church. 

One of the attractions of the tournament 
was the competition between those members who 
had never before cast in any national tourna- 
ment, and for which special trophies—beautiful 
cups—had been provided in the four accuracy 
events, both bait and fly. 

The tourney concluded with a banquet at the 
Lincoln Park Refectory that will linger long in 
the memory of those who attended. Practically 
every contestant, many of them with their ladies, 
were seated at the table. A pleasing feature of 
the occasion was the presentation by President 
T. A. Forsyth of the trophies to the successful 
contestants, which were loving cups for all first 
places, gold stick pins for second and third 
places, and silver stick pins for fourth and fifth 
places, a loving cup for the all around cham- 
pionship and special cups for the winners in the 
first entrant classes in a national tournament. 
Many speakers commented with enthusiasm on 
the fine success of the meet, on the delightful 
spirit of good fellowship,.on the harmony of 
ideas and ideals, of the rightness of playing the 
game, for the love of the game solely—without 
other motives, on the rapid growth of the asso- 
ciation, and happy predictions were numerous 
of the ultimate membership, which is increasing 
by large bounds, 





Anglers’ Club Tournament. 


Tue Anglers’ Club of New York held their 
annual fall tournament at the Big Lake, Central 
Park, on the afternoon of Friday, Sept. 26, and 
Saturday the 27th, with the following results: 


EVENT NO. I. 


Quarter-ounce distance bait, average of five casts; 
120-foot class: S , 
C. H. Higby .......108 255 Dr. J. G. Fulton.... 68 4-5 
Joi Tes TREE: outa svess's 85 

Longest cast, C. H. Higby 134 feet. 

Quarter-ounce distance bait, average of five casts; 
open_class: 

2 OE a A: a ae ae A ee 84 
Dr. J. G. Fulton... 105 
Longest cast, Dr. Held 129 feet. 


EVENT NO. 2. 
Dry- fly seatenee, average of five Gaate: 
Die. RT. Se sn kkaces 61.8 C. - High Gepewesrs 54.6 
oy as sacs 60.2 Dr. Repaoy vee 04.2 
ongest cast, P. D. Frazer 768 o 
EVENT NO. 3. 


Dry-fly accuracy for cup presented by Mr. G. M. L. 
LaBranche: 





J L.. Kirk ...... «» 99 11-15 - pe ae 98 9-15 
G. R. Jenkins..... 98 12-15 R. J. Hanners .... 98 7-15 
Dr, R. J. Held.... 98 11-15 Dr. | Raynor. 98 1-15 
W. C. Metcalfe.... 98 10-15 PURER conse 97 13-15 
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EVENT NO. 4. 


Wet fly accuracy for cup presented by Mr. C. O. 
Keinbusch: 


Dr. R. J. Held ... 98 14-15 Dr J. G. Fulton .. 98 3-15 

W. uw Teale... 98 9-15 | ee 97 10-15 

. Higby ..... 98 5-15 P. D. Frazer .... 97 9-15 
EVENT NO. 5. 


Quarter-ounce distance bait, average of five casts; 


150-foot class: 


Dr. J..G, Fulton ..21764 OO, T. Mackey ...... 100.8 
J. L. Kirk ..ccccesese 109.2 

Longest cast, Dr. Fulton 187 feet. 

Open handica 
Dr. R . Held re 181. J L Kigk ...cccccccece 97.8 
Dr. J. G. Fulton..... 165.2 

Longest cast, Dr. Held 194 feet. 

EVENT NO. 6. 

Fly casting for dite, heavy, s08) 85-foot class: _ 
Dr. J. G. Fulton........ e Mackey éctcqeent 7 

Hundred-foot class: 
J. Le RAG ce cccccecccces Dr R. J. Held .....0.+. 84 

Open handicap: 
YP. D. Feeser cea 112 Harry Friedman .... 96 
J. L. Kirk ....-.00+ 97% 





EVENT NO. 7. 

Fly casting for distance, four- onan rod; 70-foot class: 
Dr. J. G. Fulton ...... % Dr. F.C. Rayaor ..... 68 
9 iy a ere 74 

Open Class: 
ee aa 89 Dr. R. J. Held ..... 86 
Bea St achevadens 8% C. H. Higby ......... 84 

EVENT NO. 8. 

Fly casting for distance, Founee rod; 75-foot class: 
O. T.. Mackey ........ 78.2 r. J. G. Fulton ..... 78. 
Dr, F. C. Raynor... 78. 

Open class: 

i L. Kirk .... 92.6 Deo R: J. Hdd :...0< 86 

7 Frazer .. W. C. Metcalfe ...... 84 
C. H. Higby . . 

EVENT NO. 9. 

Salmon casting; 115 foot class: 

C. EL Gigby ....0... 186 ¢C BR Hennes ...... 95 

Open_ handicap: 

Ge Fes Be vciesecsivcicocesdtatecéudes 11344+1444=128 
a re +5 126 
Ws 2 — Se re 120 a 
be R. " PUMMINEC. > ccscoccxcsesceeees =110 
C. R. Hammers .ncccccccccccccccscesevece =105 





J. G. Futon, Chairman. 





Fishing in Cape Colony 


ALK BAY is forty minutes by rail from Cape 
Town. The coast is rocky, reefs running 
from Muizenberg to Fishhock, a distance 

of about five miles by road. There are sandy inlets 
between reefs, which can be discovered at low 
tide, up which fish run, and in which fishing is 
jairly safe, as far as sinkers and hooks are con- 
cerned, provided that the bearings of each inlet 
are carefully taken and accurate casts are made. 
Personally, says G. G. Evans in The Field, I 
found local fishermen exceedingly kind in show- 
ing me safe places and the correct mark to aim 
at when casting. 

From Muizenberg to St. James’ railway sta- 
tion, inlets in the reef are few, and those that 
do exist require a very long cast, forty yards at 
least, but the safe places increase toward Kalk 
Bay. Just at St. James’ station, to the south of 
the Aquarium, is a rock with deep water just 
below it, possible only at low tide, and with a 
calm sea. The beach just south of this is good 
at high tide. Then south again, about 300 yards, 
is an inlet, which deepens rapidly, up which big 
fish come in the season. Careful search is 
necessary to discover it. The inlet at Kalk Bay 
bathing place has a bad reputation as a fishing 
spot, nothing but sharks being caught there, as 
a rule, 

Next comes the “Small” Boat Beach, the 
inlet to which is considered a certain spot for a 
fish. The bay of Kalk Bay itself is fished from 
the rocks on the south, below the fish-curing 
ground. The first spot is the cleaning slab, 
irom which the cast is diagonally seawards. The 
next is an obvious stand, locally called the 
Pulpit. and from these two most of the big 
fish caught in Kalk Bay have been hooked. 
From both these spots a thirty-yard cast, at the 
least, is necessary in order to clear the inter- 
vening rocks, and a good lift and quick reeling 
in, when not in a fish, are also essential. From 
the Pulpit beware of casting too far to the left; 
an old wreck is the mark, considered the left- 
hand limit of safety. The next stand is Tafel 
Bank—a large, flat rock, bare, at low tide—and 
the rocks between it and the Pulpit; it is danger- 
ous here for bottom fishing, as the bed is very 
rocky. From Tafel Bank there runs a reef 


eastward, forming a pool, in which the harder 
and moss-banker swarm at times. From the 
point beyond there is a dangerous cast, where 
one usually loses a lead twice out of three casts; 
but, if there is a fish anywhere, it is here. 

From this point to Fishhock there are sev- 
eral stands, notably big and little Baviaan, two 
rocks, each with a curiously shaped top; they 
are possible from low to half tide only under the 
best conditions. For all the stands on this 
stretch of coast it is necessary to be shown 
the correct and safe cast, or to experiment until 
it is found. 

As to the rod, a 14-foot Castle Connell, two 
joint spliced, is the best, or a light bamboo in 
one piece. A stiff top is very necessary, as the 
lead should be 4 ounces, which requires great 
lifting power in the rod. As to the reel, this 
should be big enough to hold 200 yards of 


strong line, for one may encounter fish weigh-. 


ing as much as 100 pounds, and sharks bigger 
still. I have seen a 10-footer off Tafel Bank. 
For ordinary use a 2—o hook is best; but, when 
trying for big fish off the Pulpit, a 7—o or 8—o 
is necessary. For small fish, such as harders, a 
4 is small enough; smaller hooks than this are 
practically useless here. A 4-ounce to 6-ounce 
lead is heavy enough, as long as the line is not 
too heavy. Stubtafford, in Cape Town, supply 
a green twisted line, twelve ply, for I think; 5s. 
6d. per 200 yards, which is quite strong enough. 

The chance of hook or lead catching in 
something at the bottom is highly probable, 
therefore tie on the lead with material slightly 
weaker than the line, so that, if a break is neces- 
sary, you lose your lead only, not a length of 
line as well. Some men have snooding for the 
hook weaker than the line, but, personally, I 
would rather lose a little line than lose a hooked 
fish through the snooding breaking. 

So much for stands and tackle. Now as 
to baits, which are always on the large side. 
(a) Fish bait here means mackerel or steinje; 
the former can usually be obtained from the 
fishing boats for one or two for a penny, should 
be fresh and hard, and cleaned directly after 
purchase, or they will get soft and useless very 
quickly. (b) Octopus, locally called “sea cat’’; 


the arms are used, as a rule, and have to be 
skinned first, and then beaten partially to break 
the fibre. The body or bag contains a bait 
which is excellent for all rock fish. This con- 
sists of two small yellow organs, which, I think, 
must be the lungs, one on each side of the body. 
(c) Red bait: This consists of three kinds—(1) 
“deep sea,” (2) “mossy,” (3) “inkpot.” They 
are variations of the same species, and consist 
of a pale yellow to deep orange body, encased 
in a horny, spheroidal shell. Protruding from 
the top of the spheroid are the mouth and vent, 
which look like teats. The deep sea bait is 
that used by the professional boat fishermen, 
and is obtained by dragging in particular spots, 
principally in Fishhook Bay. The secret of their 
whereabouts is kept as far as possible. 

The mossy bait and the inkpot are found 
attached to the rocks all along this coast about 
low water mark. The mossy bait is dug off the 
rock with a long-handled, broad-bladed chisel, 
and hooked to safety with a gaff. In many spots 
the inkpot can be cut out with a strong, sharp 
knife at low tide. Cut the top of the horny 
shell right off, cutting below the base of the 
teats, insert a finger, work the body loose, lift 
it without breaking from the shell, and string 
this on a string, to which a match has been tied 
to act as a needle—this tip is useful also when 
putting fish on a string. When bait is very 
easy to get and plentiful, it is worth while get- 
ting a week’s supply at the least, and salt it by 
putting it in a tin and covering each layer with 
salt. It will keep for months, and fish take it 
just as well as bait a day old. The deep sea 
bait and the mossy bait are superior to the 
inkpot, and bait cut fresh from its shell is better 
than bait a few hours old. This is a well-known 
fact to the professional boat fishermen, who 
have proved it again and again. Red bait is very 
fragile, but salting toughens it; some men tie it 
on with thin cotton. The saying here is, “The 
bigger the bait the bigger the fish.” For a 
hig fish will not trouble about a little piece, 
though it may try to catch a fish nibbling at it, 
but it will seize and swallow a large piece. (d) 
Crayfish: The body of the large Cape crayfish 
is greedily eaten by all the smaller rock fish, 
but is difficult to keep on the hook. The above 
are the principal baits used, but, when these 
fail, any piece of fish is made use of. A kabbel- 
jaauw weighing 96 pounds was caught with a 
piece of half rotten albacore not long ago. 

As to the fish to be caught there are many. 
kinds, small and large. The rock frequenters 
are the steinje, running up to one pound, the 
Hottentot, to one-half pound, the klipfish to one- 
half pound, the John Brown to two pounds to 
three pounds, the Roman, a beautiful golden red 
fish with a blue brow band, running up to eight 
pounds, the white stumpnose up to four pounds, 
the red stumpnose, a Japanese looking fish, up 
to ten pounds, the galgueon up to eight pounds, 
dassies of two kinds, the dot, running up to two 
pounds, the wildeperd (zebra) up to nine pounds, 
the barbel, black and white, running up to ten 
pounds (the black barbel is said to be uneatable). 
Of these all except the barbel and the klipfish 
belong, I think, to the large family of sea perch. 
The klipfish is, I think, a goby, and the barbel 
is akin to the siluridae. I may as well add the 
octopus to the above list, as it is a frequent 
occurrence to catch one or more in a day’s fish- 
ing, especially if the water is clear. In addition 
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OCTOBER DAYS. 

Fietps as green as when the summer birds 
caroled above them, woods more gorgeous with 
innumerable hues and tints of ripening leaves 
than a blooming parterre, are spread beneath the 
azure sky, whose deepest color is reflected with 
intenser blue in lake and stream. In them 
against this color are set the scarlet and gold 
of every tree upon their brinks, the painted hills, 
the clear-cut mountain peaks, all downward 
pointing to the depths of this nether sky. 

Overhead, thistledown and the silken balloon 
of the milkweed float on their zephyr-wafted 
course, silver motes against the blue, and above 
them are the black cohorts of crows in their 
straggling retreat to softer climes. Now the 
dark column moves steadily onward, now veers 
in confusion from some suspected or discovered 
danger, or pauses to assail with a harsh clangor 
some sworn enemy of the sable bratherhood. 

Their gray-clad smaller cousins, the jays, 
are for the most part silently industrious among 
the gold and bronze of the beeches, flitting to 
and fro with flashes of blue as they gather mast, 
but now and then finding time to scold an in- 
truder with an endless variety of discordant 
outcry. 

How sharp the dark shadows are cut against 
the sunlit fields, and in their gloom how brightly 
shine the first fallen leaves and the starry bloom 
of the asters. In cloudy days, and even when 
rain is falling, the depths of the woods are not 
dark, for the bright foliage seems to give forth 
light and casts no shadows beneath the lowering 
sky. 

The scarlet maples glow, the golden leaves 
of poplar and birch shine through the misty veil, 
and the deep purple of the ash glows as if it 
held a smouldering fire that the first breeze 
might fan into a flame, and through all this 
luminous leafage one may trace branch and 
twig as a wick in a candle flame. Only the ever- 
greens are dark as when they bear their stead- 
fast green in the desolation of winter, and only 
they brood shadows. 

In such weather the woodland air is laden 
with the light burden of odor, more subtle than 





the scent of pine or fir, yet as apparent to the 
scent, as delightful and more rare, for in the 
round of the year its days are few, while in 
summer sunshine and winter wind, in spring 
time shower and autumnal frost, pine, spruce, 
balsam, hemlock and cedar distil their perfume 
and lavish it on the breeze or gale of every 
season. 

Out of the marshes, now changing their uni- 
versal green to brown and bronze, floats a finer 
odor than their common reek of ooze and sodden 
weeds—a spicy tang of frost-ripened flags and 
the fainter breath of the landward border of 
ferns, and with these also is mingled the subtle 
pungency of the woodlands, where the pepperidge 
is burning out in a blaze of scarlet, and the yel- 
low flame of the poplars flickers in the lightest 
breeze. 

The air is of a temper neither too hot nor 
too cold, and in what is now rather the good 
gay wood than green wood there are no longer 
pestering insects to worry the flesh and trouble 
the spirit. 

The flies bask in half torpid indolence, the 
tormenting whine of the mosquito is heard no 
more. Of insect life one hears little but the 
mellow drone of the bumble bee, the noontide 
chirk of the cricket and the husky rustle of the 
dragon fly’s gauzy wing. 

Unwise are the tent dwellers who have 
folded their canvas and departed to the shelter 
of more stable roof trees, for these are days 
that should be made the most of, days that have 
brought the perfected ripeness of the year and 
display it in the fullness of its glory. 


ARE KENNEL INTERESTS ADVANCING? 

RELAXATION from business cares leads many 
men to take up some hobby which, in nine cases 
out of ten, has in it some element of sport. A 
love for the gun naturally leads to the owner- 
ship of a dog, and the possession of one often 
paves the way for another, until the kennel is 
formed. Then the breeding that necessarily fol- 
lows entails either the selling or giving away of 
the produce, their training for the field, and so 
on. All this is continually increasing from year 
to year; new kennels devoted to the breeding of 
high-class field dogs are cropping up in every 
direction, till the capital invested in field dogs 
must be treble that of a few years ago. 

The English setter has long held the first 
position in the minds of many sportsmen, but 
the signs of the times show that the pointer is 
also receiving that. care and attention at their 
hands which their fine qualities entitle them to. 
The success of the pointer in the trials last year 
was very marked. 

Specialty clubs have been formed within the 
past few years devoted to the improvement of 
the several breeds they are interested in. The 
Irish and Gordon setter clubs are working hard 
to bring their favorites prominently to the notice 
of sportsmen, and to induce them to lay out 
money for their proper education for the field. 

The present year has seen the largest and 
most successful dog shows ever held in this 
country. With few exceptions and contrary to 
past experience, the show committees have been 
able to show a balance on the right side. This 
is due to a great extent to the increased interest 
taken by the public in dogs. The daily papers 
have devoted columns of space to chronicle the 
merits of the exhibition in their towns, and have 





educated the general public to a desire to see 
what a good dog looks like. In former years 
the shows would generally have been passed 
over with a brief paragraph. 


A PHASE OF IMAGINATION. 


IMAGINATION is a great thing. The big bull- 
frog in the swamp does not bellow jug o’ rum, 
jug o’ rum, though a ready imagination may help 
the hearer so to understand him. <A _ shooting 
trip or fishing excursion does not involve a bout 
with a jug o’ rum, though the fermented imagi- 
nation of newspaper reporters often so con- 
strues it. This might be amusing if it were not 
disgusting. Indeed, it is an affront to the ever- 
growing fraternity of sportsmen and a gross 
injustice because it misrepresents them before 
the public. These bottle-guzzling yarns of shoot- 
ing and fishing parties are confined to the columns 
of the lower grade papers of the lay press; they 
are not to be found in a journal like Forest anv 
StrEAM, which aims intelligently, truthfully and 
sympathetically to represent and speak for sports- 
men. 


WHEN one is recording personal experience 
or observation or opinion, it is always better to 
use the pronoun I than the term “the writer,” 
or “ye scribe,” or “yours truly,” or “your hum- 
ble servant.” Just plain everyday I is best. 

a 

Many a man who cares nothing for shoot- 
ing and who affects rather to despise your hunt- 
ing dog is glad enough to share the game that 
dog helps to provide. 





The Woeds-loafer’s Dream. 


Ov A th 
Once on a time there lived a shiftless wight, 
And anything like labor he would shirk; 
With rod and gun he spent his precious hours, 
And would much rather hunt or fish than work, 


One sultry day while strolling through the woods, 
He laid him down beside a babbling stream; 
Being o’ercome with lassitude and heat, 
He soon dropped off in sleep and dreamed a dream 


The dream he had was not the common kind, 
Composed of lots of foolish stuff all blent, 

But ’twas a one that mortals sometimes have— 
He dreamed he died, and off to heaven he went. 


The realm he was transported to seemed bright, 
While strolling there and looking all around; 
The sights he saw there filled him with delight— 
That heaven was “the Happy Hunting Ground.” 


He dreamed the sun shone from an azure sky, 
And fleecing golden clouds were floating there, 

Warm zephyrs soft were wafted o’er the land, 
While clear and springlike was the ambient air. 


He saw green meadows gayly decked with flowers, 
The silvery streamlet sang a low, sweet tune, 
And warbling birds were flitting ’mong the trees, 

And everything seemed like a day in June. 


And lakes were there, and hosts of waterfowl, 
As large and tame as any one could wish, 

Some flying o’er, some floating on the waves, 
While underneath swam schools of monstrous fish. 


And in that land were scores of rabbits seen, 
And flocks of quail--that handsome gamy bird; 
Gray squirrels large were sporting ’mong the trees, 
While from each thicket many a pheasant whirred. 


Off on the hillsides roamed great herds of deer, 
And in the woods big elk and moose were seen, 

And bears were there, raccoons and possums fat, 
While turkeys flocked ’mong trees of living green. 


And there he Jay beside the babbling brook, 
In dreamy bliss until the sun’s last beam 

Was gone, and then from that supremely happy state 
He woke—and sadly found ’twas but a dream. 
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there is a curiously striped or mottled dog fish, 
which is a nuisance at times. 

Of the above, the John Brown, the red and 
white stumpnose, the galgueon and the two 
dassies are seldom caught on anything except 
red bait. The galgueon comes in with the south- 
east wind, and is caught when and where the 
sand is thick in the water. The remainder will 
take any bait when in a taking mood, the steinjes 
and Hottentots often destroying one’s bait by 
their numbers before a big fish gets a chance 
of seeing it. For them a small hook and a small 
bait are required, and a steady draw, not a sud- 
den strike, at the bite. 

Of the wandering fish, the following is a 
rough list: The “harder,” a mullet-like fish, 
which fights like a trout. Iresh mackerel or 
small pieces of the entrails and liver of the 
snoek are the best baits. The small boys swing 
them out with a short line on a reed or bamboo 
so fast that it is not unusual for them to catch 
fifty in a couple of hours. I fished with a float, 
which I cast out about thirty yards, and lost 
many, through the hook breaking their mouths 
in their struggles, but it is better sport than 
whipping them out. The mossbanker, a fish of 
the mackerel tribe, running up to three pounds 
or four pounds, with a mouth like paper. With- 
out a landing net, one loses three out of four 
when lifting them out. The mackerel, the same 
fish as is caught off our home coasts, fights mag- 
nificently when hooked on light tackle. A float 
is necessary for all these three fish, because they 
usually feed near the surface. The remainder 
require a twisted wire trace above the hook. The 
elf, a fish of the shad type, running up to five 
pounds or ‘six pounds, is a magnificent fighter. 
When hooked, he often swims so fast that a 
slack line is unavoidable, and one thinks the fish 
has got off. He has been known to swim in 
and bite through the reel line well above the wire 
trace. The albacore, locally called the yellow- 
tail, is also a fine fighter, running up to about 
thirty pounds. These two fish feed sometimes at 
the bottom, and sometimes near the surface, so 
that the bottom fisher may catch them while the 
float fisher does not get a bite, and vice versa. 
Geelbec, running up to twenty-five pounds, and 
the kabbeljaauw, running over 120 pounds, are 
both bottom feeders. These are what are termed 
Cape salmon. Red and white steenbras complete 
the list. The red steenbras goes up to over 100 
pounds. White steenbras are not very common, 
and I saw none over five pounds. They are bot- 
tom feeders, but the white steenbras seem to 
assemble at spots where fresh water runs in. 
The snoek, running up to about twelve pounds, 
is the staple fish of the professional. He usually 
swims in large shoals in deep water, but is a 
surface feeder, and, when hungry, will rush at 
anything trailed through the water and swallow 
it, but when biting shyly he will hold the bait 
in his mouth for some little time and drop it 
if he feels resistance as he swims off. But as 
he is armed with three teeth each one-half inch, 
projecting at right angles from the roof of his 
mouth, in addition to very many teeth round his 
jaws, he usually rakes the bait off the hook. Now 
and then, in the winter, a few come into Kalk 
Bay, and two were caught last winter by red 
fishermen by trolling from or near Tafel Bank. 
One took my bait, when I was fishing with a 
float, and although I let him run out about 
twenty yards, I lost him when I struck. A 
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scratch from a snoek’s tooth invariably means 
blood poisoning, so that the professional expert, 
fishing with a hand line from a boat, swings the 
snoek into “chancery” under his left arm, dis- 
engages and throws overboard the barbless hook 
baited with shark skin he uses, and then knocks 
the snoek on the head. Most of these South 
African fish have sharp spines, which are liable 
to cause nasty sores, and care in handling is 
necessary. 

In addition to the above a few gurnet, like 
our home fish, and running up to a couple of 
pounds, come close in shore at Kalk Bay in the 
winter, and a few are caught annually by rod 
fishers. 

There is a fish called the milk fish, very like 
a John Dory, which feeds on fry, and is often 
seen, but never takes bait. He has a mouth like 
a sack, and rushes at a bunch in the shoal of fry. 
He is sometimes speared. Also there is a sole, 
which is speared by a deaf and dumb native, who 
is a semi-idiot in most things, but has an extra 
“fishing sense.” He waits until rain has fallen, 
and fresh water is running in, and a spring tide 
coincides, and proceeds to tread round certain 
rocks at low tide with a straightened fish hook 
bound to a stick for a spear, which he places 
between his big and first toe. When he feels a 
sole under his foot, he jabs the spear into it, 
keeping the fish quiet with his foot until he can 
seize it and put it in his bag. 

Of useless fish there are the sharks, of which 
there are several species, the giant ray, the 
whiptail, or stingray, and I found a very small 
specimen of the electric ray washed up on the 
beach at Fishhoek. 

The local method of casting and fixing the 
reel may be interesting. The all metal redupli- 
cating reel, with an optional check and drag, is 
the commonest, but I prefer a wooden Notting- 
ham, with optional check. The custom is to fish 
with the reel uppermost, handle, of course, to 
the right, because the right-hand thumb can be 
used to check in casting and when playing a fish. 

To make a cast, the fisherman stands at right 
angles to the direction in which he wishes to 
throw, and using the spring of the rod as much 
as possible swings the bait from rear to front 
with his thumb on the reel, until two-thirds of 
the swing is completed, then lets the line run 
out, “feeling” the reel all the time, and checking 
gradually with the thumb as the lead and bait 
lose their momentum, thereby preventing an 
overrun. In this way a cast of seventy yards 
can be made. A beginner should practice on a 
sandy stretch until he gets into the swing and 
can cast at least thirty-five yards accurately. The 
float I used I made out of a piece of cork from 
the seine nets which I picked up. I cut it to 
shape, and fixed a two-ounce piece of lead and 
a swivel to the lower end, with twisted brass 
wire, with a loop in the wire at the top end. To 
this float I could fix a light line for harders and 
mackerel, or a twisted wire trace and big hook 
for large fish. 

I have given the principal fish and the most 
useful, but have not mentioned, by any means, 
the whole possible catalogue. My endeavor is 
to explain briefly what most newcomers have to 
learn, and to help them as far as I can. 


CANADIAN Government has passed appropria- 
tions of about $1,000,000 annually for next. ten 
vears for agricultural research. 
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The Water-Makers’ Market. 


HEBRON, one of the oldest cities in Pales- 
tine, has always been famous for its Oriental 
water-bottles, made of goat-skins. Here are to 
be found large tanneries where these receptacles 
are turned out by the thousand, the ‘‘water- 
makers’ market” being situated to the east of 
the ancient city. Lying upon the ground in 
rows may be seen between two hundred and 
three hundred goat-skins awaiting purchasers. 
Each skin is inflated, either with water or with 
air, so that the buyer may know it is perfectly 
water-tight. The majority of the skins used 
come from Arabia, while a large number are 
also received from the Lebanons. They are 
brought to Hebron by the camel caravans, and 
are purchased by the tanneries and turned into 
bottles. They pass through many processes, and 
a tanner will spend a week upon a single skin 
before it is rendered water-tight and serviceable. 
From Hebron these odd “bottles” are sent to 
all parts of the East, thousands going down into 
Egypt and the Soudan every year. They are 
also used as rafts. A number of inflated skins 
are attached to a light wooden frame, which 
then not only readily floats, but is capable of 
carrying quite a heavy load. Such craft are 


to be seen upon the rivers or Syria and also 
upon the Euphrates and Tigris. 





THE TOP RAIL. 





A Few days ago I was asked by a foreigner, 
“Why do you say, ‘Two herrings’ and “Two 
soles’ and not ‘Two cods’ and “Two salmons’?” 
I do not think my answer was very satisfactory, 
but the question suggested the thought that there 
are several cases in which it would be difficult 
to say whether there is anything like a consensus 
of opinion as to whether a plural form of the 
name of a fish is admissible. We all speak of 
soles, herrings, sprats, lampreys and anchovies; 
the singular form never, I believe, doing service 
for the plural. No one, I think, says mackerels, 
cods, salmons, trouts, breams, shads, carps, 
plaices, basses, barbels. Sturgeon, perch, mullet, 
pike, turbot, tunny and skate have not unusually 
the plural form in s. Fishermen and_fish- 
mongers are inclined to avoid the plural form 
in some instances where it is employed by the 
majority of educated people. In some cases 
there is considerable uncertainty—this I have 
ascertained by means of a fair number of tests. 
Among them are carps, shads, tenches. Com- 
pilers of English grammars, so far as my ex- 
perience goes, in treating of plural forms of 
nouns, make no note of the names of fish which 
do not vary in the plural. 

Grizz_ty KIne. 


DIAMOND exports from South Africa for the 
first half of 1913 totalled $30.113.000, an increase 
of over $10,000,000 over same period of 1912. 






























































































The 


PRING is the proper season for snake 
stories, for at that season one’s mind is 
almost in as unsettled a state as is the 

weather. The air and sunshine are intoxicating 

and the eyes are prone to magnify and the 
tongue to exaggerate. The woods loafer and 
fisherman see “snakes” and fishes, the size of 
which would puzzle a naturalist. These men do 
not mean to lie—it is all the fault of the 
weather—for at a later date they would hesitate 

to tell even to a confiding friend what only a 

few months before they were proclaiming from 

the housetops, as it were. With these facts in 
mind do not hesitate this warm Southern even- 
ing to jot down a few notes on that king of 

American reptiles, the deadly rattlesnake. 
Several days ago I started forth to make 

a tour of inspection through my orange and 
grape fruit groves. The growth of weeds was 
rather rank, so I carried a hoe along to cut 
down some of the larger ones. About a week 
before I had been over the same ground, and 
having no hoe on that occasion, I had bent 
some of the larger weeds down with my foot. 
One especially tall weed I had bent across a wet, 
mucky spot and had used it to step upon so as 
to not muddy my shoes. Before stepping upon 
it this time, however, I thought to cut it off near 
the ground with my hoe, and as I did so I un- 
covered about six feet of coiled rattler. The 
hoe descended a second time very briskly and 
his snakeship was severed in twain. Had I not 
carried the hoe, the chances are I would have 
stepped directly upon him; also the chances are 
about ninety-nine to one that had I done so, this 
articles would still be in the ink. The snake 
measured almost six feet and had fourteen 
rattles and a button. 

Two years ago, not fifty feet from the 
scene of this adventure, my brother, his wife 
and myself were gathering tomatoes and un- 
knowingly passed and repased within a few feet 
of a big rattler without the latter betraying his 
presence, but our dog trotting up just then 
aroused his ire and there was a loud whirr-r-r-r; 
there were two scared men, a scared woman 
and a very scared dog in that locality just then. 
Never before or since have I heard a rattle- 
snake make such a fuss, but a slight tap on the 
head quieted him. I pressed his fangs back 
with a stick and extracted what I judged to be 
about a spoonful of yellowish, greenish venom. 
No doubt we would have never discovered this 
snake had it not been for the dog, for the rattler 
seems to live in deadly enmity with the canine 
world. 

On the evening of the 5th of August last a 
neighbor was walking along a narrow, grass- 
grown path leading from his house to his pasture 
lot, when suddenly his dog, which was trotting 
along ahead. uttered a loud yell of pain and at 
the same mement a rattler began buzzing. The 
dog howled pitifully for awhile, but the deadly 
venom soon did its work. In the darkness 
the snake made its escape. Whether the snake 
would have molested the man had he instead of 
the dog come upon the snake is a question. I 
have known a man to walk within a few feet of 
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Whirr of the Rattler 


By C. A. V. 


a rattler without the latter making a sound or 
attempting to strike, but I never knew of a 
dog passing one without the snake making his 
presence known at once. 

Several years ago in company with my 
father, mother, my brother and his family I 
was camping on a high sand ridge at the edge 
of the St. John’s Marshes. Our camp was on 
the site of an old Seminole village known as 
“Billy Smith’s Camp,” Billy Smith being the 
chief of that branch of the Cow Creek Semi- 


TWO DIAMOND BACKS. 


noles. Only a few decaying timbers, an old 
iron kettie and a few glass beads scattered 
about on the sand remained to mark the spot 
whereon had stood the town, but a deep smooth 
path zigzagging through the dwarf growth of 
saw palmettos to a well at the foot of the ridge 
was still plainly defined. 

We used the path every day with no thought 
of harm; but one day while father and brother 
were carrying water from the well, the latter 
brushed aside an old dead palmetto fan beside 
the path, uncovering as he did so a very large 
rattler. He showed no fight and had sev- 
eral splendid oportunities to strike the men had 
he so desired. This and several personal ex- 
periences convinces me that as a rule the rattler 
is not quarrelsome. I have no doubt that many 
times we are quite close to these snakes with- 
out arousing them. There has been much dis- 
cussion in sporting papers whether or not the 











rattler always sounds his rattle before striking. 
Well, he does not, and many -hunters familiar 
with the Florida diamondback will attest this 
fact. 

During the summer of I910 several negroes 
were grubbing up a rough palmetto patch near 
the rear of our chicken yard and discovered a 
den of seven rattlers. All were killed and soon 
after a neighbor killed another, making eight 
deadly snakes killed in a palmetto clump 
around which several little boys had been play- 
ing all summer without seeing or hearing a 
single snake. 

Sometimes a rattler begins buzzing at first 
knowledge of man’s presence, and again you can 
walk directly up to one without stirring him up. 
I encountered two rattlers on the public road 
last winter, one in November and the other in 
February. Neither showed fight and both en- 
deavored to get away. Two quail hunters, a 
Mr. Wellbaum, of Ohio, and a Mr. Haverstick, 
of Pennsylvania, found two large rattlers, or 
rather their dog found them while hunting over 
the prairie in St. Lucie county a few winters 
ago. The men shot both snakes, but it ended 
Mr. Haverstick’s quail hunting in Florida. One 
experience with the big, death-dealing diamond- 
backs is enough for him, he says. I wonder how 
he would have felt had he had an experience 
like two neighbors of mine, Messrs. Beal and 
Ayres. They had been deer hunting and 
camped out for the night, spreading their 
blankets over some dry palm fans beneath a 
small leanto and sleeping soundly all night, 
ignorant of the fact that a rattler was snoozing 
peacefully under Mr. Ayres’ blanket. As the 
night was rather chilly no doubt-the serpent 
was too well pleased with his warm quarters to 
raise any objections. 

I could thus go on and fill pages with true 
rattlesnake stories, and were I to write all the 
questionable ones I have heard I could fill 
volumes, yet during the past five years there 
has been, to my knowledge, but one case oi 
death from snake bite in this county (St. Lucie). 
The victim was Mr. Ryalls, a well known resi- 
dent of Sebastian. With some companions he 
was hunting along Padgett Branch, a small 
stream flowing into Lake Wilmington, and 
when returning to camp at dusk he stepped upon 
what in the darkness he mistook for a palmetto 
root at the ford of the stream, the root, how- 
ever, proved to be a rattlesnake, and as Mr. 
Ryalls had rolled up his trousers, preparatory 
to wading the stream, the snake sank its fangs 
deep into the unprotected calf of his leg. After 
shooting the snake, he cut out a large piece of 
flesh where he was struck. His companions 
soon joined him and did all that was possible 
to save the man’s life, but their efforts were of 
no avail. I crossed the creek at the scene oi 
this sad occurrence some time later. It was 
perfectly bare of grass or undergrowth, and it 
is strange that the man mistook the snake for 
a root. A pair of thick, strong leggings would 
have saved this man’s life. I have such a pair. 
the weight of which somewhat resembles the 
armor of the ancierit knights, but I feel safer 
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with them on, especially in rough hunting 
country. 

A friend of mine—a minister, too, by the 
way—informs me that a rattler was killed on 
one of the keys last winter that measured nine 
feet in length. He did not see the snake, but 
he saw the photo of the reptile and its slayer 
and so vouches for the truth of the statement. 
The largest rattlesnake skin I have ever seen 
was eight feet in length and was on exhibition 
in a barbershop at Ft. Pierce. The largest one 


I ever saw “in the flesh” was seven and one- 


A Vacation in 
By HENRY 


HIS year I spent my vacation—Aug. I to 
Sept. 7—among the Berkshire Hills, at New 
Lenox, Mass.,and the surrounding country. 

It is an ideal place, being rugged and beautiful, 
and one can roam about and indulge his love of 
forest and stream to the fullest extent. This 
season conditions have been very favorable for 
the partridge, and hardly a day passed that I 
did not, in my roamings through the woods, 
flush a number of them, sometimes there would 
be a dozen in a flock, and I noticed the young 
were strong and almost full grown and appeared 
healthy. I also flushed any number of wood- 
cock, and in one place of about three acres, 
consisting mostly of alders, interspersed with a 
few wild cherry trees, one morning I put up 
forty-one woodcock, actual count. They 
whistled past me in every direction. I do not 
believe they had been disturbed’ this season. 
[ went through this patch of alders several 
times in the course of five weeks and always 
found plenty of woodcock. It is rather.marshy 
where these alders are and a fair sized brook 
runs through this patch. 

Along the Housatonic River I saw several 
flocks of ducks. Some flocks contained over 
twenty. I also saw seven woodduck here. What 
impressed me very much was the great quantity 
of highholders; never before did I see so many 
of these birds in that section of the country. 
3ack of the house where I was stopping is a 
large tract of pines, and toward the latter part 
of August these pines fairly teemed with high- 
holders—there were hundreds of them. Pheas- 
ants are not so plentiful as I have seen them in 
other years. I saw a few, although some of the 
natives informed me that there are more this 
year than last. One chimney on our house was 
occupied by a number of chimney swifts, and in 
my room I could hear them most every night. 
Sometimes their chatter would wake me during 
the night, and it seemed to me as though they 
were quarreling about the best place in their 
nests. 

Deer are very plentiful, and I have en- 
countered them very frequently. One morning 
while walking along the edge of a wood and 
a patch of oats (I was after woodchuck and 
carried my .25-20 Winchester rifle), I was 
startled by a buck which jumped up out of the 
oats, about twenty feet from me. After trotting 
about thirty feet, this fellow stopped and 
turned his head, but I had in the meantime 
quickly stepped into the bushes, and not seeing 
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half feet long, had seventeen rattles and a but- 
ton and was killed by my brother sometime in 
April, 1908. 

The last few years have been red letter ones 
for rattlers in this vicinity. Whether there has 
been an unusually large crop of them, or 
whether the settling up of the country, draining 
of swamps, clearing of hammocks, etc., is forc- 
ing them out of their old haunts I cannot say. 
I have no particular love for the rattler and 
care not how soon he is numbered on the list 
of extinct wild life. 





the Berkshires 


G. PLATE 


me, he hoisted his flag, and if ever a deer ran, 
this one did. I found his bed under a small 
apple tree in the oats. All indications pointed 
to the fact that he had been camping here for 
some days. Three days later I tried to again 
surprise him, and, if possible, take his picture; 
but I failed to see him, although he had been 
there earlier in the morning. 

Nothing will be more plentiful this year 
than rabbits. I saw them everywhere, and they 
were almost tame. A family of them lived in a 
stone wall about ten feet from our house, and 
I spent many a pleasant hour during the late 
afternoon watching their antics. Red squirrels, 
too, are abundant; but I did not see very many 
gray squirrels—not as many as I have seen here 
in former years. I imagine their food supply 
will be rather scarce this year, there being no 
chestnuts. Toward the end of August I heard 
raccoon most every night, and the boys were 
talking of hunting them. 

I found most of the brooks dry, with the 
exception of a few deeper holes. Even Parker's 
Brook—considered one of the best in that sec- 
tion, and never before known to have run 
dry—was in the same condition as the other 
brooks. One day while walking through, or 
along, Parker’s Brook I came to a hole, the 
dimensions of which were about five by four 
feet and about a foot and a half deep, I counted 
five trout, all about of uniform size—eight 
inches. These trout could not hide from me 
because the water stood in a smooth basin in 
solid rock. Could they have been put there by 
some one? The fish looked rather thin and 
there did not seem to be very much life in 
them. In most of the other holes I noticed 
quite a number of fingerling trout. During tite 
last week in August we had some very heavy 
and protracted rains, but thousands of trout 
must have perished during the long continued 
drouth. 

The other day I received a letter from one 
of the boys, Wheeler Shepardson, Mountain 
road, New Lenox, and he apprised me of the 
fact that he had great luck shooting ducks on 
Sept. 16, and he also stated that on the night 
of Sept. 20 he and some of the boys went rac- 
coon hunting and got two old ones. Wheeler 
Shepardson has what is considered one of the 
best ’coon dogs in that section, and he also 
possesses one of the best foxhounds around 
New Lenox, a thoroughbred. I have seen this 
hound drive a fox the best part of a day. 
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I had some great sport shooting wood- 
chuck. They are very plentiful, and the farmers 
of New Lenox always hail my coming with 
joy. 

I enjoyed some fairly good bass and 
pickerel fishing at Laurel Lake, Lee, Stock- 
bridge Bowl, Richmond Pond and Onota Lake, 
Pittsfield. At Laurel Lake I had the pleasure 
of seeing Dr. Baldwin, of Lee, land a 514-pound 
small-mouth black bass. It surely was a beauty. 

It is not so many years ago when one was 
able to catch some fine bass and trout in the 
Housatonic River, but to-day there is no fishing 
here to speak of, because the water in this river 
is polluted. I understand there is a law pro- 
hibiting the different factories along this river 
from emptying their refuse into the river. Can- 
not this law be enforced? 





Yachts Change Hands. 

THe Hollis Burgess yacht agency has sold 
the 30-foot Lawley-built cruising sloop Athlon, 
owned by Harry H. Walker, of the Eastern Y. 
C., to a member of the Boston Y. C. The aux- 
iliary yawl Samoset, owned by Carlton M. 
Woods, of Brookline, Mass., to Harry P. Wil- 
lett, of Waldoboro, Maine. The 25-foot Lawley- 
built sloop Carina II., owned by Leland T. 
Powers, of Brookline, Mass., to William Foggett, 
of Princeton. The Herreshoff 21-foot raceabout 
Gadfly, owned by Russell G. Fessenden, of Bos- 
ton, to a member of the South Boston Y. C. 
The sonder boat Beatrice, owned by Cornelius 
A. Wood, of Prides’ Crossing, Mass., to a New 
York yachtsman. Class Q sloop yacht Scape- 
goat II., owned by Walter P. Keyes, of the 
Boston Y. C., to W. P. Inness and C. S. Breese, 
of Boston. The sonder boat Chance, owned by 
Cornelius A. Wood, of Prides Crossing Mass., 
to George E. E. Carroll, a prominent member of 
the South Boston Y.C. The sonder boat Badger, 
owned by B. B. Crowninshield, of Boston, to 
C. F. Sterling, of Dorchester, Mass. The 57- 
foot waterline Herreshoff sloop yacht Doris, 
owned by S. Reed Anthony, of Boston, to a New 
York yachtsman. 





Tue following sales have been made through 
the office of Stanley M. Seaman: 

The 80-foot twin screw power yacht Igloo 
sold for James K. Stewart, of Chicago, IIl., to 
Dr. F. T. Rogers, of Providence, R. I. Igloo 
was designed and built by the Electric Launch 
Company, of Bayonne, N. J., for Mr. Stewart 
at a cost of about $25 000. The yacht arrived 
from Chicago about ten days ago and is now in 
Providence. 

The 7o-foot twin screw power yacht Lady 
Jone, sold for John F. O’Rourke, of this city, 
to James C. Brown, of Shamokin, Pa. She is 
fitting out and her owner expects to take her 
south for the Florida winter season. 

The 40-foot launch Moonahonis, sold for B. 
Thomas Potter, of Providence, R. I., to Louis 
de Forest Downer, Mantaloking, N. J. 

The 46-foot auxiliary sloop Lounger, sold 
for H. W. Dobbins, Jr., to Dr. W. H. Lawrence, 
Jr., of Summit, N. J. : 

The New York Y. C. 30-footer Nirvana ex 
Ibis, sold for Arthur G. Hill to John A. Ten 
Eyck, of Bridgeport, Conn. 2 

The auxiliary sloop Shawara, sold for R. T. 
Patterson, of Philadelphia, to John C. Ketcham, 
of Glen Head, N. Y. 


The Bloomfield Archers 
PittsBuRGH, Pa., Oct. 6—Editor Forest and 
Siream: The following scores were made dur- 
ing the week: 


York round: 
Hertig 

American round: 
Holmes 
Hertig 
jJiles .... 
Dr Haines 
W Douthitt 

Team round: 
Hertig 


Holmes 

76-346 
7. 62-276 
. 71-267 


Postgate 
Collingwood 
Stauffer 
Corby 
Burkel 


Postgate 
Burkel 

In answer to the request of Messrs. Gray 
and Smith, of Boston, regarding York rounds, 
I submit the following scores made Saturday 
afternoon, Oct: 4. Mr. Jiles was unable . to 


shoot: 

Total. 
119-599 
122-596 


80yds. 
42-196 
44-204 


60yds. 
24-144 


W. J. Holmes 
i 25-149 


O. L. Hertig 

These scores have also been sent to Dr. 

Elmer to be entered in the weekly York round 

contests of the Eastern Archery League. The 

following eighteen: 997777775555553300—16—06. 
O. L. HeErtic. 


Second N. A. A. Mail Match. 


THE advisability of holding this series of 
matches has been demonstrated by the interest 
our archers have taken in it. Some of the 
scores are splendid and would have won nearly 
any of our national tournaments. To-day we 
have the pleasure of printing what is probably 
a world’s record for a_ ten-year-old girl. 
Dorothy Smith’s score of 60-294 is better than 
either of the two scores by which, added to- 
gether, her mother won the Columbia cham- 
pionship this year. 


American round: 
E. J. Rendtorff....... 
Dr El aren 


19- 9 


23-149 

24-144 

22-110 

23-123 

C 22- 94 

‘ 11- 33 
Average, 92-419. 


National round: 
Mrs. B. P. Gray 
Mrs. John Dunlap, Jr 
Mrs. R. P. Elmer 


Columbia round: 
Dorothy D. Smith 
Mrs. 


22-120 


46-210 
45-177 
19- 63 
8- 42 
6- 24 


Miss L. L. Lov 0 ; 0-0 210 


Mrs. Gray now ranks as one of the best 
women archers in the world. Her score, given 
above, if considered as half of a double national 
round, would have won every national tourna- 


rient except that of- 1805. 
Dr. Hertig writes, that after making his 
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York of 122-596, he immediately shot another 
with the score of 124-578, or 246-1174. ‘This is 
superb. It passes the United States tourna- 
ment record by 63 points, and has never 
been equalled in an English public meeting, 
except when Ford made his world’s record of 
1251 in 1857. 

Archers will be interested in the ends made 
by Mrs. Gray and Dorothy Smith, which are 
as follows: 

60 yards. 
6-36 6-30 6-32 6-24 5-27 6-34 5-23 6-34 46-240 


50 yards. 

5-23 «66-40 «= 6-32 5-25 
rds. 
6-34 6-32 6-30 5-21 


6-32 


22-120 


23-117 


Smith 


d 
6-40 5-25 6-34 23-131 


Heavy rains at Boston prevented most of 
the archers in that vicinity from participating. 
Rosert P. Ermer, M. D. 


Archery in Asia. 

Cuicaco, Ill., Oct. 10—Editor Forest and 
Stream: A few friends of Albert Rankin Clark, 
who was the champion archer of the United 
States in 1900, and who is the son of W. A. 
Clark, of Wyoming, Ohio, who also has held 
the championship, have had the pleasure of read- 
ing a very interesting description of “Hunting 
Big Game in South India.” It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that bows and arrows were not the 
weapons used. 

Mr. Clark speaks of a conversation he re- 
cently had with the Rev. Dr. Gamewell, who for 
thirty years has been a missionary in China: 

“T was interested to learn from Dr. G. that 
archery still finds uses even in these modern 
days,” he says. “The Manchu besiegers at the 
time of the Boxer trouble set fire to one of the 
Legation gates by shooting into it arrows carry- 
ing burning tow. I am told that up to twenty- 
five years ago by the police of Peking were armed 
with bows and arrows. They used very power- 


ful bows and were great archers.” 
Epwarp B. WEsTON. 


A GENERAL ELEctTRIC engineer is said to have 
discovered invisible light waves that will explode 
dynamite five to ten miles away. Instrument of 
production is in possession of the United States 
Government and is being rigidly tested. Appa- 
ratus is so simple that it may be carried around 
in a man’s pocket. 

THE United States Bureau of Entomology 
estimates that this year’s crops in Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Iowa suffered loss of $7,000,000 from 
attacks of common white grubs, while loss to 
corn, timothy and potatoes in country north of 
the Ohio from Atlantic ocean to South Dakota 
was $5,000,000. 


Tue forests of Norway are mostly in private 
or municipal ownership, the nation owning 28.5 
per cent. of the total forest area. The national 
forests of the United States occupy only about 
20 per cent. of the total forest area of the 
country. 


‘Crow Indian reservation, Montana. 
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Drumming of the Canada Greuse. 


BetuHet, Me., Sept. 20—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I notice in one of your recent issues 
reference made to the drumming of grouse, and 
especially the Canada grouse, or spruce par- 
tridge, and I am very glad of the chance to 
offer my mite to the natural history department 
of your valuable paper. I take great pleasure 
in reading this department, and find many valu- 
able zoological facts described by your many 
interesting correspondents. 

I have followed the occupation of hunting 
for twenty-five years in the northern part of 
Maine, and am pretty familiar with the habits 
of birds and animals of these regions. The 
spruce partridge is quite plentiful in the swamps 
and lowlands of these northern countries, and 
is a very pretty bird when in full plumage, 
especially in the months of March and April, 
when they can easily be approached, being very 
nearly as tame as our domestic fowl. They are 
easily captured by a slip noose on the end of 
a long pole, which can be slipped over the head 
and quickly drawn up. 1 have made a business 
of capturing and keeping them alive through all 
seasons of the year, and have sold them in pairs 
to go to all parts of the country. The cock is 
very finely marked with black ground and pure 
white spots with red lines over the eyes. They 
are about half the size of the ruffed grouse. | 
have frequently seen them drum, if drumming 
it can be called. They fly up into a tree some 
ten or fifteen feet, and by beating their sides 
by short, quick nervous action of the wing in 
their ascent, produce a loud sound. They re- 
main but a short time in the tree, when they 
almost noiselessly descend, and very soon re- 
peat the same operation. This they often do 
when they have one or even two or three hens 
with them. They feed on the tender boughs 
of spruce and fir in winter, and in summer on 
berries and various herbage. LG. R. 


The Whooping Crane. 


Sacinaw, Mich., Sept. 25—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I am this morning in receipt of a 
postal card dated Dawson, N. D., Sept. 23. It 
is from Mr. Spencer Aldrich, of 29 Broadway 
New York city, in which he says in relation to 
my communication in Forest AND STREAM of 
Nov. 11, 1912, wherein I speak of the whooping 
cranes being extinct. Mr. Aldrich says: “I saw 
a large flock of at least fifty of these grand 
birds at Lake Etta last Friday.” This is indeed 
good news. I do not think in all my shooting 
trips in the West that I ever saw as many as 
fifty whooping cranes together, but twenty-five 
years ago I did used to see the sandhill cranes 
in gatherings of hundreds. 

I have lain and watched them go through 
their grotesque dance, and they would gather 
from all directions just at sunrise on some knoll. 
which was their usual ballroom, and they would 
go through this dance performance much to 
their own enjoyment and mine: then suddenly 
and silently they would take their departure in 
different directions. W. B. MeErsHon. 


ComMISSIONERS of Indian affairs says an 
initial expenditure of $400,000 has been made 
for cattle to be grazed and bred for market on 
Similar pur- 
chases will be made for other reservations. 
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Fixtures. 
If you want your shoot to be announced 
here, send a notice like the following: 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 


Oct. 18.—Baltimore, Md.—Maryland Country Club G. C. 
H. L. Worthington, Mgr. 

Oct. 25.—Camden (N. J.) S. A. W. H. King, Capt. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1.—Monroe (La.) G. C. _ J. T. Austin, Pres. 

Nov. 11.—Holbrook (Ariz.) G. C. J. S. Hulet, Sec’y. 

Nov. 27. —Milwaukee, Wis.—National Home G. C. P. G. 


Hoefling, Sec’y 
1-5.—St. Thienes (Ont.) G. C. W. J. McCance, Mgr. 


1914. 
C.) Country Club. 


Dec. 


Jan. 21-24.—Pinehurst (N. Leonard 


Tufts, Sec’y. 

June 22-24. —Billings, Mont.—Montana State tournament, 
under auspices Billings R. and G. C. C. M. Ray, Pres. 
July. 4—Syracuse, N —Hunters’ Club, of Onondaga 

County. Chas. H. Stannard, Sec’y-Treas. 
Sept. 7.—Ogdensburg (N. Y.) S J. M. Morley, Sec’y. 


PHILADELPHIA TRAPSHOOTERS’ LEAGUE. 


Oct, 18.—Camden at Meadow Spring; Clearview at 
Du Pont; Lansdale at S. S. White, and Highland at 
Glen_ Willow. 

Nov. 22.—Meadow Spring at Clearview; Du Pont at 
Camden; Glen Willow at Lansdale, and S. S. White at 
Highland. 

Dec. 6.—Meadow Spring at S. S. White; Du Pont at 
Glen Willow; Camden at Highland, and Clearview at 
Lansdale, 

Jan. 3.—Glen Willow at Meadow Spring; Lansdale at 
co en; Highland at Clearview, and S. S. White at Du 
ont 

Jan. 24.—Lansdale at Meadow Spring; Du Pont at 
Highland; S. S. White at Camden, and Clearview at Glen 


Willow. 
Feb. 7.—Meadow Spring at Highland; Du Pont at 


Lansdale; S. S. White at Clearview, and Camden at Glen 


Willow 
March 7.—Meadow Spring at Du Pont; Highland at 


Lansdale; Glen Willow at S. S. White, and Camden at 
Clearview. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


In a miss-and-out event on Oct. 11, at Mill Park 
grounds, Pottstown, Pa. Geo. W. Hepler, of Harris- 
burg; Ed. H. Adams, of Reading, and V. Smith, of the 
home club, killed 20 birds each and divided the purse. 


The date of the registered tournament of the Hol- 
brook Gun Club (“For the Promotion of the Art of 
Wing Shooting and for the Protection and Propagation 
of Game”) has been changed to Nov. 11. The pro- 
gram consists of ten 15-bird events, $20 added to each 
event; total added money, $200. Programs are now ready 
for distribution. 


Oct. 23 at Columbus Gun Club, there will be a 100- 
target handicap (16 to 2yds.), winner to receive $100 
in gold. A jack rabbit shoot, 100 targets per man, will 
precede the handicap. Entrance $12; 10 cents refunded 
on all targets broken, and 1) cents for all targets lost 
will be added to first money in the handicap. Ties in 
the handicap will be shot off at 20 additional targets. A 
special miss-and-out trap will be run with 10-target events 
from 20yds. rise, two moneys, 60 and 40 per cent. No 
professionals will shoot except for targets only. Pro- 
gram will begin promptly at 10 A. M. 


An interesting live-bird shoot will be held Saturday, 
Oct. 25, under auspices of the Spring Valley Shooting 
Association, at Spring Valley grounds, outside the city 
limitss of Reading, Pa. The first event will be the Pre- 
liminary Handicap, 10 birds, $5 entrance. Second event, 
Spring Valley Special, 12 birds, $6 entrance; handicap, 
27 to 30yds. rise, Interstate rules. Handicap committee to 
be chosen from shooters present. Birds rates at 35 cents 
per pair. Full information from E. H. Adams, secre- 
tary, 185 Perkiomen avenue, Reading, Pa. On these 
grounds last fall, W. S. Behm killed straight in the 20- 
bird handicap, defeating Geo. W. Hepler and Fred 
Dinger, of Harrisburg, Pa. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


Forest and Stream is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapshooting. 





The trapshooting season of 1913-14 of the Marine and 
Field Club will open Tuesday, Nov. 4 at 11 A. M., and 
continue until April 25, 1914. Monthly prizes are to be 
competed for on Saturdays and holidays under the same 
conditions as last year, Rules governing the contests 
and handicaps will be posted in the Cottage. Prizes for 


special events have been offered. Details governing 
competition therefor will be announced later. For the 
information of those members who are not familiar with 
the trapshooting department of the club, the Cottage is 
open throughout the season, and members desiring to 
remain over night will find adequate provision for their 





breech-loader. 


increases his shooting average. 
firearms for ninety-six years. 


And 


knowledge of the facts. 


We know the experience of the men who are shooting them. 


We have the opinion of alert dealers who are selling them—in your community 


and every other section of this country. 


Go to this alert dealer. 








REMINGTON ARMS — UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


Makers of the Remington-UMC Autoloading Shotguns and Rifles, 
Pump Guns, Slide Action High Power and .22 Caliber Rifles. 


299 Broadway 


utoloading Shotgun 


It is a peculiar fact about firearms, that every great forward invention has to go 
through a period of suspended judgment before it wins adoption into the family. 


Men yet living can remember the long struggle of the breech-loader for recog- 
nition—and, again, of the hand-operated repeater as against the single-shot 


How is it, then, that the new Autoloading principle has passed this period of 
suspended judgment so quickly; and the Remington-UMC Autoloading Shot- 
gun is accepted so generally and so heartily ? 


Why, plainly because the Remington-UMC Autoloading Shotgun gives the 
full advantage of the repeating action, without discount—five shots, each 
loaded, fired and ejected by pressing the trigger, no shifting of the hands; less 
disturbance to continuous aim, owing to reduction in kick. 


The Remington-UMC Autoloading Shotgun puts the recoil to useful work— 
to eject the empty and slip in the fresh shell. 
This company has been inventing and building 
when we say that the Remington-UMC 
Autoloading Shotgun and the Remington- UMC Autoloading Rifle are me- 
chanically the finest arms ever put out in America, we do so with the fullest 


Get him to demonstrate the features of the Reming- 
ton-UMC Autoloading Shotgun— the solid frame, the lock between the barrel 
and breech-block, which gives the Remington- UMC Autoloading Shotgun 
more penetration and higher velocity than any other shotgun in the market. 





















It saves the gunner’s shoulder— 


New York 
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Luncheon is served on all shooting days at 
1 P. M., and table d’hote dinner will be served at night 


comfort. 


for those desiring it. An additional set of traps will be 
installed, making ample provision for all desiring to 
participate in the shooting. Members may keep their 
guns at the club in the lockers provided. The commit- 
tee earnestly desires to enlist all co-operating members 
in this branch of the club sports, and trusts that there 
may be a large attendance at the opening and through- 
out the season. C. D.. Sayre is chairman of the trap- 
shooting committee. 
W. G. Berecrort. 





Chicago Gen Club. 


Cuicaco, IIll., Oct. 2.—Twenty-five members of the 
Hamilton Club, of Chicago, were guests of the Chicago 
Gun Club to-day, most of them never having shot at the 
traps before. The object of this invitation shoot was to 
arouse interest in trapshooting among the members of 
the Hamilton Club, and from the enthusiasm shown 
by most of them, it was very successful, although the 
strong wind made conditions rather hard for beginners. 
After several events were shot a team shoot was pro- 

ed, and the losing team to buy the suppers. oc 
fay and M. P. Northcott were chosen as captains, and 
then each took turns in chosing their men. A glance at 
the team totals will show how evenly they were matched, 
the winners having a margin of only two targets. All 
enjoyed the afternoon, and promised to be with us again 
in the near future. 


Events: 123 Events: 1283 
Targets: 25 15 25 Targets: 25 15 25 
A Taggart.:..... 214.. WA iases ge ee wali ae 
S Graham....... 2415 .. CF 2ReCB ocescey 14 ..14 
ee 23 14... G Guernsey ...... 10 .. 10 
Ae Tes. ise es BS ss oe TW co sckees WS sy 
O P Goode....... 22 11 24 C P Kenning..... caine 
SW Mays. 5 ..5s00 214.. Ae GA EES sas pe ses 8 6 
W P Northcott.. 22 15 24 HE Beteam .....3s Bsc 0% 
W_R Watson..... 19 15 J E Brown....... 8. 
C F Hafiey........ 19..20 HW Kern........ Bicxien 
Se cs oaseces Dr ee .. 
L M Clancy....... 16 11 18 H Kirkwood... .. .. 24 
H Northcott...... 14 
Event No. 4, team shoot, 25 targets per man: 
Capt. CW May... 20 Capt. W_ Northcott 25 
E S Graham....... 24 F G Bill 25 
O P. Goode 1 A 23 
W A Davis 23 V R - a 
C F. Hafley 22 LM a 
W A Lamb 14 EA 19 
} F Voi . 14 Dr J 17 
A Bell. ae HN 12 
H Bergum . 13 CF 11 
C P Renning..... 10 G G 7 
I E Brown 8—183 H W 3—181 








Oct. 4——Although we had splendid weather, only a 
few members came out to start in on the fall program 
of the next three months. Northcott took first honors 
in the two 16-vard-events, breaking 48 and 45 for a total 
of 9% out of the 100. Kennicott was second with 44 and 
47, while Goode took third with 90, coming along with 
a strong finish, and leading the bunch with 48 in event 2, 
Kennicott claimed the honors in the handicaps, breaking 
46 and 48 for a total of 94 from the 22yd. mark. Dr. D. 
B. Phemister put in his application for membership to- 






day, which made the one-hundredeth new member for 
this year. 

Targets 50 50 50 50 25 
eee NE BD. 65. oscinccadencnensevee 48 45 42 44 .. 
BE OREO iis av dice cicnccicsscdsenceas 44 47 46 48 .. 
MD vines cnccesduxeseaaes ans 42 48 36 37 23 
oe ee ae See a 2 a. »: 
W F De Wolfe, 17 2% 36 29 .. 14 
_* Schutz, 18.. -- 3 37 

y Foster-..is.... sis. Me das Gy bashes 
ne BE eye 


Events Nos. 3 and 4 were distance handicaps. 





Oct. 5.—The drizzling rain which fell most of the 
morning passed away before noon, and although it was 
cloudy and dark, a total of twenty-eight shooters par- 
ticipated in the several events of the afternoon. 

Winkler took high honors for the day, taking first 
peace in both the l6yd. club events with 47 and 48, or 

out of 100. Barto and Wolfe each scored 46 in event 1, 
while Dickerman and Silver each broke 45. Silver broke 
47 out of 50 in’ event 2, while Emery made the same 
score from i6yds. in the handicaps. Dickerman_broke 
46 from the 19yd. mark, Winkler coming in with 45 from 
20yds. Scores: 

Silver, Barto and Wolfe each scored 44 in the handi- 
cap, from 20, 21 and 18yds. respectively 

Dr. C. E. Purcell, secretary of the Paducah, Ky., Gun 
Club, was with us for a short time, being especial] 
pleased to meet our genial secretary and treasurer, 

A. Davis, who some years ago was secretary of the 
Paducah Gun Club. Scores: 


Targets: 15 50 50 50 50 25 24 20 15 
Pe Be UNA DD crccccvsseevess 13 47 48 45 .. .. .. 18 14 

Se NOS GE cesccwedevsse Seuees ae ee Se 

SS MEE ED -wcccksnses Shanon ce Oe ys. ac 20 Gh 
ee NEL TD cnntscscasnnere hing SD oo on. 80500 
TN ED: Scinc cvecsececcvenots 13 45 4744 ...... ‘ 
EE AD cab cpnpnevesasoeccs i a 
MR. BF ass sskes esvekoveeas 5 ARE ce Wl ss ba Si he 00 
Sa E,. MBss6. 560s ccenas cue . Meee <a) ae 3p ees . 
> Wh Coker, 17......008 seer ack CF ee. ee 
PR Ms ancwasniev cet chaeecus ge ie ae ee i | 
oS SR ere ST... BD .. ee s 
SEED cin oss See.ccasecnnse See 
ph ES oe 829 ..34. ee 
RS Mis UESIDOK 0 ccswscccccscces os 2 .. Biss ss 
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ELE Do nawesevesceneceedonsthis Ee rn ee 
eS a ee er ae ce a eee 
M Gelder, 17 ......... Fite Seanee TRS od SR. BB ve oe 08 
RMIT. as cagaescakinn daxtanins aie. melas a 
Oo NOS Tadieu sone <cigetceul . 35 41 sceuten aelae 
eS a ee ee Pear ee 
De Wo © Sentord, ..6ccccccstuds MEE Ss. sé eel tel we ee'40 
W Sanford ...... dL oceecks ceeabas UeM 0.0. 06:-venee! we. /am ae 
ee. Se eas coNbndessecesasds do SS: er 
Se NE, SE ase. sth const cckmas G6 iss 6e 5% ee ee 
Sp a ES Ae aiecneesseceenteea os “rere, ee 
Dr F W Belknap, 16............ ees Se: EN 
P O'Malley, 16....... CO ar Sy or ee 
D R Wegg, 16 ..... ok eae oo MR wn) Galego 





Da Pont Long Ran Trophy. 


WitminctTon, Del., Oct. 9.—The following list rep- 
resents amateur and professional shooters who have this 
year won Du Pont solid gold long-run trophies. uite 
a few of the amateurs, as well as the professionals, have 
won a number of additional long-run trophy bars, 

A recapitulation of_these long runs indicates that among 
the amateurs S. A. Huntley and Bart Lewis are tie in 
the number of long runs made with six, and that they 
are closely followed by Billy Hoon, of Jewell, with four, 
while W. H. Heer leads the professionals by the margin 
of 3, C. G. Spencer being his close competitor :. 


















| ee 137 oy EE sn ccc cvemer 129 
E H Adams.........+- 139 Se ae 107 
R Appleman ..........- 12 *S A Huntley......... 103 
J B Barto.......esseeee lil SSA. Tlamtley secceccce 108 
FC Bell .cccccccccess 101 ee, ae |”. 114 
F G Bills ......cceceee 149° =+*S A Huntley.......... 101 
R H Bruns.........++- 108 *S A Huntley 
*R H Bruns .......... 108 { E_ Jennings 
H E Buckwalter....... 105 ’ H_ Jones 
O E Carpenter........ 12 *W_H Jones 
W R Chamberliain..... 131 F D Kelsey 
E J Chingren 114 *F D Kelsey 
Clark y RA King 
M_ Kneusel 
*M Kneusel 
F Rosh bscconens 
*F C Koch 
B Lewis . 
*B Lewis 
*B Lewis 
*B Lewis 
*B Lewis . 
*B Lewis . 
Geo Lyon 
L +T A Marshall.. . 134 
7 Day 3 Jas McArdle ..... . 109 
ae | rr 159 A E Millington... - 113 
BTVES, DIKON ...0.0ssi9 311 C_ _H_ Newcomb... - 105 
H D Duckham........ 107 *C H Newcomb - 106 
SP eR ons scvenscees 122 Dr V_Noble...... - 101 
*F M Edwards......... 101 J C Norrie..... 235 
H D Freeman......... 162 of, ae 141 
Sy ENE pao. sna boe se 111 A Reetz..... . 123 
j DP Bs wicare sneer ca 170 Ths cit - Reid..... 180 
DL & German -cccrssse 125 2 eee 143 
7, S German.......0.< 127 FB SOMA: «00.000 . 108 
*l, S German.......... 140 PIES, ocicece veces 11 
*L S German......... 186 W_ Schrader........ . 126 
*L. S German..... 208 S. F Senior ...... - 104 
H D Gibbs ...... 146 +] A’ Smith..... - 101 
*H D Gibbs...... 176 E Snyder..... 104 
*H D Gibbs.... 132 C_G_ Spencer ~ me 
Dr C L Gunn... 146 *C G Spencer . 133 
7C A Gunning... 103 *C G Spencer - 1% 
- 148 ee ee 126 
: *C G Spencer... . 128 
*C G Spencer... . 156 
C_G Spencer 131 
xP 
*R 
Ht 
*H T 
Ed H 
J R_ Taylor.... 
ot} R 
+) R 
A L Tippett 
A Vance 
E W_ Varner 
G L Vivian 
N Walker 
K Warren 
F Wihlon... 
ie oss ae 


00 
*Denotes additional bars. 
+Denotes unfinished scores (all others are straight). 





Nemours (Ladies) G. C. 


WILMINGTON, Del., Oct. 9.—In spite of a misty 
afternoon and a hazy light, fourteen women were present 
at the shoot yesterday afternoon. In the regular event 
Miss Hammond was high, scoring 19. In the handicap 
event for the Major Ramsay weekly trophy, Miss Gen- 
tieu led by breaking 16 straightaway targets. This with 
her handicap of 14, made her a perfect score. She was 
privileged to wear the medal until the next regular shoot 
and was also advanced from the B to the A Class. 

Scores (25 targets) with handicaps, were as follows: 


Class A. 
Miss A Riley ....... 8 20 Miss M V Moody... 7 16 
Miss M R Woodman 8 21 Miss B V Carson... 3 13 
Miss H Hammond. 5 24 Mrs W A Joslyn... 7 22 
Mrs. O B Clark.... 5 22 Miss J P Hirst...... 11 24 
Class B. 
Mrs F W Wilson... 14 20 Miss C Wyands.... 10 17 
Mae. BM. Catt.cccccs OO Miss C D Gentieu. 14 25 
Class C, , 
Mrs I C Clark..... 11 22 Mrs B McKaig..... 17 23 
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Cincinnati G. C. 


THERE were eleven shooters at the grounds on Oct. 
8, the occasion being the contest for the Rum-Dum 
trophy, and incidentally as much more shooting as day- 
light permitted. The trophy shoot is a handicap affair 
at 25 targets, and the finish found four men tied on per. 
fect scores, including their handicaps. These four lined 
up for the shoot-off, with the result that three of them 
were stil] tied, Willie dropping out. After several flip- 
pings of a coin, Schne*der was declared the winner. He 
is doing very creditable work. This is his third time at 
the traps, and he shot at angling’ targets for the first 
time to-day. Berkmycr is another of the new ones who 
is going to make good in the near future. Although an 
old member of the club, he has never until three or 
four weeks ago, taken an active interest in the sport, 
and is breaking 19 out of 25, which is not bad. Chiei 
Hit ’Em All, otherwise R. J. Dibowski, will soon war- 
rant his tribal appellation if he continues to improve. 
He is a new member and a new one at the traps, and 
is shooting better than 80 per cent. already. Gambell 
put it over the boys in his selection of teams to-day, and 
was on the winning side in both matches. He shot a 
96 per cent. gait himself, reverting to his old-time form; 
but the losers say he'll not catch them again. Another 
Rum-Dum will be shot for on Oct. 22. 

Rum-Dum trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 


PIAED Sicenissdvecs - 28 A Gambell ......... 3 24 
MEE kiwarkcasiness 5 22 Berkmyer. .......... 2 23 
TUE: kcvaecckcacenae 7 2 Shropshire ......... 42 
EUOWSRL occcvedeves 4 2 Schneider .......... 9 % 
NN SARS 7 16 MD enacts sii ce +0 421 
Shoot-off for trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 
TMUGORS oi cs sccckss 4 25 BONMCIICT 6.5..0045% 9 2: 
a ee 12 2 WER ears ceed ev sks 72 


Practice events: 
sou) Shot at. Brok« 
Chief Leather Stocking (Ahlers)............. 75 62 
Chief Red Bull (Brown) .......... hae, Ce 48 





Chief ‘Topee (Willie) ............. 50 39 
Chief Hit ’Em_ All (Dibowski) .. 25 16 
Chief Hippity-Hop (Kolb) ....... 25 15 
Chief No Taik (Shropshire) ..... 25 21 
Chief Hole in the. Face (Drees)... 15 11 
Chief Free Ride (Berkmyer) .... 15 3 
Chief Chalky Bones (Gambell) .. 10 8 
Chief Haw-Haw (Schneider) aa 10 6 
ES © is ohn 04s cabo eRictagiinsh be shan <iigensidee 25 19 


Three-man-team ee 25 targets per man: 





GORE. sa cnntes sks Dibowski 15 
Shropshire ......... 22 TONE. 4o0.e0ce : 
Berkmyer. ....0...+s« 11—57 Schneider 

Two-man team match, 25 targets per man: 
GAME oss scscnscans 24 I sine wk sce cea oe 
SHIGGSSIFE cc ccccece 23—47 Dibowski --3 25—45 





This is for the shooters who want a real shoot, with 
chances to win a big wad, and the Northern Kentucky 
Gun Club, of Dayton, Ky. (sometimes known as South 
Cincinnati) is responsible. That is to say, Harry R. 
Irwin, the live wire of the club, has figured out a pro- 
gram that ought to bring together the biggest bunch ot 
shooters seen in this locality for many years. There will 
be 150 targets, shot in two races, one at 100 and one at 
50 targets, with total entrance of $15. The 100-target race 
will be shot in five 20-target events; $10 of the entrance 
money will apply to this race. Two cents per target will 
be deducted, leaving $8, or $1.60 per man in each event, 
te bé divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. Of the two cents 
deducted, one cent per target will be used for a high 
average fund, to be divided 60 and 40 per cent. If there 
should be two nfen tied on high average, they will shoot 
off at 20 targets, the winner taking first one and the 
loser second money. If three or more should tie, they 
will shoot off, the winner taking first money, and the 
losers dividing second money. The idea is that first 
money must be a one-man win. The managers are figur- 
ing on a basis of 120 entries; this would “ $192 in each 
event, with first money $76.80. The hig average purse 
would be $120, and first money $72. If a shooter is in 
trim he can take down a nice piece of money for his 
$10. In the 50-target event, Rendiciee 16 to 20yds., based 
on the scores made in the 100-target race, will be used. 
If a shooter has failed to shoot his gait in the first race, 
his advantage here should enable him to make shoot. At 
least he has a chance. Of the $15 entrance, $5 applies to 
this race, one cent per target is deducted, leading $4.5" 
per man for the purse, which is divided 40, 30, 20 and 
10 per cent. With 120 entries the purse will be $54, 
divided three moneys for each $50 or fraction thereot. 
This is a little the best program that has been offered to 
the shooters for a long time, and it is up to them to sce 
that the attendance is a big one. If the number does not 
exceed the figures given, there is a chance for high man 
getting a sum nct much smaller than that guaranteed 
the winner of the Grand American. Don’t forget the 
date, but come and have a try. 





THeRE was a light attendance at the weekly shoot 
on Oct. 12, only eight members facing the traps. Ihe 
conditions were hard, a high wind making the targets 
very erratic in their flight, and keeping scores lower than 
usual. Hammerschmidt did a little the best work of the 
afternoon, breaking close to 90 per cent. of the 95 targcts 
shot at, with his 20-gauge. Schreck was second wit! 
over 88 per cent. out of targets, and Shropshire, w0 
came over late, broke 44 in his last 50, and a total of *° 
out of 100. At doubles Hammerschmidt broke 13 out ot 
12 pairs, using his little gun. The first contest for th¢ 
President’s trophy will be shot at Oct. 25. This evert 
will be at 100 targets, distance handicap. 


Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke 
ID sian vhreie 25 18 OR vcccghinc a -- 50 28 
Schreck ........ 90 , ae ree -- 2B 9 
Hammerschmidt 90 8 Gambell ..... oe ae 14 


be Klimper.... 9% 31 Shropshire 3..:.100 © 83 


ibowski ....... 
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Western Pennsylvania Trapshoeters’ League. 


THE post-season series of the Western Pennsylvania 
Trapshooters’ League was held on the grounds of the 
Herron Hill Gun Club, Davis Island, Tuesday, Oct. 7. 
During the season the Association held five tournaments, 
and any contestant participating in four of the shoots 
and belonging to one of the clubs affiliated with the 
league was eligible to shoot off for one of the trophies 
offered by the league. 1 
to count in accordance with the Lewis class system; 
these five men . shoot at 100 targets, the high score 
winning the tro 2 

There were inte ties who pies, and of these, 
wont men part in the shoot-off for the four beautiful 
watch fobs. 

One of the greatest surprises of the day was the 
high scores in Classes B, C and D, as you will note 
by the score made by the winner of same, being equally 
as high as Class A. Class A, consisting of the cream of 
the amateurs in this section, shot at their usual gait. 

The disappointment to the many enthusiasts of the 
game who were on the grounds to watch the contest and 
admirers of E, N. Gillespie as being one of the top- 
notchers who shot very er during the season, land- 
ing in Class B, and was looked upon as a two-to-one shot 
to win this fob, allowed one of the Washington wool 
growers, C. W. Peterson, to walk off with it. 

Class C trophy a ee by J. K. Lawson, another 
of the Washington squad. 

Class D = oor by Dr. J. H. Humes, of McKees 
hocks, who averaged 75 per cent., and a beginner, and 
made a remarkable score of 94 out of 100. Scores follow: 








ss A: : 

G £ "Painter Seadinaewes 95 A D Hickman ......... 88 * 
R J Wetec cccccccvsccs 92 Hi G- Gilleapie. «00.0660 87 
J F Cathouwm....6...... 90 

Class B: ‘ ¢ 
C W Peterson 93 E N Gillespie......... 85 
] I Morrison .. 89 Wh Be iia oi cs dsivecccs 78 
A S§ Anthony... 86 

Class C: 
J Bo Deaaes 5 ocecss's0e 93 Te Ey BeeRicckccccccsuces 82 
L, MRR Sates cies cocsce i eS eee 7 
F FF Gays cccccccese 86 

Class D: 
Dr J] H Humes......... 94 i Ti ROMA sissdcecues 79 
H CE  ccadeckenccs 85 W BEGEPRY ..cccceccce 76 
F E Meridith.......... 80 


After the shoot-off for the League trophies, the 
balance of the afternoon was spent in a 50-bird handicap, 
for which J. C. Garland donated a silver cup, the handi- 
cap, and scores follow: 


Yds. T’l. Yds. T’l. 


E N Gillespie... 18 45 <A H Rigsby.... 18 38 
G E Painter..... 21 45 W H Denman... 16 37 
B D Matthews... 19 44 i Lautenslager. 18 37 


The five high guns in each class - 





H G Gillespie -... 20 44 
W M Beck..... 18 44 I Morrison.... 20 37 
A § Anthony... 18 43 r J H Humes, 21 37 
R } ras ae 6% 21 2 F Smith...... 18 36 
W BR Bill .. 0056 17 42 AD Hickman 20 36 
A BeBe hcscace 19 42 L EERE 19 36 
C B As RN 16 41 *H Hasam... 20 35 
S BOR: secass 19 41 jobs Slater .... 16 35 
H E Brooks, Jr. 17 41 nie 6 17 35 
M D Ullery..... 17 40 G L Pearson 17 34 
J _H_ Chilcotte... 16 40 K Lawson.... 20 34 
*C F Moore,.... 21 40 B Thompson. 16 33 
C W Peterson... 20 40 A_C Sword... 16 32 
*J C Garland.... 18 39 Murphy ..... 16 29 
W_ Sherrer. 17 F E Meridith... 16 26 
*C B Simth..... 16 38 H E Kohlmeyer. 16 26 
A L Iseman..... 16 38 *James Lewis ... 17 24 


The real feature of the day was the contest over the 
Wolf trap for the E. N. Gillespie trophy, a silver loving 
cup. Competition on same opened up upon the arrival 
of the shooters, and closed at 4:30 b. M., when three 
tied with a score of 7—H. E. Brooks, Jr., John Slater 
and Ad. Hickman. In the shoot-off Brooks and Slater 
lost their first targets; Hickman broke and walked off 
with the cup. 

By the indications of this shoot, the post-season series 
in the Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League will 
be a permanent feature. 





Meriwold G. C. 


Danvit_e, Va., Oct. 7.—The following is the official 
record of the regular shoot of the Merriwold Gun Club 
of our town. Conditions bad: 





O H Whitlock......... 46 Ot OM acc autids pewcdet 34 
A BR ve asccsyeccs 48 C T Eldridge... - 8 
eh | ee 42 WO Lee .... 29 
Gee BO ciscdcccice 36 E H Miller, Jr 24 
J I Pritchett, Jr....... 34 J A Herman.. i 2 


Oct. 13.—The scores of the Merriwold Gun Club’s 
last regular shoot are as follows: 


ODER. <ccuds toric 46 PER inseccavees 35 
ae oS a ae 48 W W Waddill......... 33 
O BH Whitlock......... 43 ie SL os cadbeces seuss 33 
J I Pritchett, Jr....... 41 or ED nacaveeysiecdes 2 
AB GO, 6. oc cceee 39 j Te SREB ic ecceccse 26 
GeO BOGE. cic cccccscs 37 DR a cicgsned as 29 


J. E. Oversey, Sec’y. 


Daniel Boone G. C. 


MARTHASVILLE, Mo., Oct. 11.—Scores made at the 


regular ny evening practice shoot of the Daniel 
Boone Gun Club, each man shooting at 25 targets. 

J FRE Baa cdeneiso ss 24 #A F Ahmann.......... 22 
O Berg ...ccccccesscces 24 % AW Mcasses 60 ses 20 
FFE. Bers rence cuesses 22 


E. E. Sunre, Sec’y. 


HUNTING RIFLES 


The ideal hunting rifle is one that 
is designed on sound mechanical 
principles, made with care of the 
best materials, and consequently 
is strong and durable so as to 
stand the rough, hard usage of 
camp and trail. It must shoot 
accurately, be sure to oper- 
ate, be well balanced, sym- 
metrical in outline and 
handsome in appearance. 
Some rifles have some of these 
features; some rifles others. Win- 
chester rifles combine them all. 
Winchester repeating rifles are made in 
eleven different models. From these 
you can select one of the ever popular 
lever action repeaters, or one of the 
most modern recoil-operated types. 
These eleven models embrace rifles 
that will handle low, medium and 
high-power cartridges in all desirable 
calibers. Whichever Winchester rifle 
you select, you can count on its be- 
ing well made, accurate and reliable. 


The time of all others when reliable 
cartridges are invaluable is in big-game 
hunting. Winchester—the W brand 
—big-game cartridges can always be 
relied on to be-sure fire and accurate, 
and to have the proper speed and pene- 
tration. You can help make your 
hunt a success by using Winchester, the 


RIFLES AND CARTRIDGES 
OF KNOWN REPUTATION 
AND PROVED SUPERIORITY 





WINCHESTER 





U. S. M. A. A. Gun Cleb. 


Beverty, Mass., Sept. 27.—The weather conditions 
at the registered tournament of the U. S. M. A. A. Gun 
Club were fair, though rather windy. M. C. Newton 
was first among the amateurs with 147; Geo. R. Steele 


oween, Dr. F. A. Hayden 


First handicap won ~ | 


A, 
W. C. Newtown; third by C. 





and R. N. Burnes. Dr. 


C. Newton won Essex county championship cup. 
C. Spencer; second by Dr. 


H. Littlefield, Jr.; fourth, 


by W. R. Hurd 2d; fifth by Geo. R. Steele. 











second. Among the pros, C, H. Chapin was first with 
149, A. E. Sibley second with 132. Scores: 
HOH} Dr Russell .....--..-+. 17 Charleston G. C. 
me OTSE TAGDUTY ee eeeeee 3 CHaRLEsToN, W. Va., Oct. 7.—Scores made to-day on 
A C Spencer C Hi Littlefield, Jr..... 129 ia : 
C A Dodge T A Whitten... 115 ie se: Gun Club grounds, each man shooting at 
5 ENE ccccccesece 1 i ‘ a 
Geo Goddy Fe Winey occ 7 oo s kine, i 
w_RH *C H Chapin.......... 149 Collison 76 ~=Banks 0 
L H Davis = (5 RRR 132 
5. Be tone seccccecace 134 Sept. 27.—Scores made to-day, each man shooting at 
>* é - ac cccccesee = 100 targets: 
erquist ....+.... MN nck ctxecteataees ee Se 78 
o & — ¢ i — teveeta'se eqs ee Gesomeseee 91 Mottesheard ........00- 68 
GR on CH Fromty teeeeee (0) 55 1 Geshors Geskeiaae ” vz Goshorn.........+ 69 
Savacce MND ocedeicnankan SOUMNGOR: rac cdivnescivien Oe 
F A Hayden CNG = 6 sc ckeincuyees 84 





The three-man team match was won by Dr. W. C. 


J. A. De Gruyter, Sec’y. 
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-“steel where steel belongs” SHELLS 


Score a Triumph at Famed Long Beach Club. 


The tournament of the Long Beach, N. Y., Gun Club, Sept. 25-27, attracted a big field of amateur trap 
shooters, including many of the best known clay bird smashers in the country. Mr. Barton Lewis stayed 
over in the East after the Westy Hogan shoot to attend this event, and lived up to his reputation gained 
at the 1913 Grand American, where he won the Amateur Championship of the U. S. with a score of 
195 ex 200, from 18 yds. At Long Beach, under extraordinarily difficult conditions, Mr. Lewis won:— 


Long Beach Championship) - - - 96 out of 100 
Metropolitan Championship - ~ - 91 out of 100 
High General Average, ist Day - - 143 out of 150 
Second Amateur Average, 2d Day - - 138 out of 150 
High General Average, 3d Day - - 138 out of 150 
High General Average, 3 Days - - 419 out of 450 














Follow Mr. Lewis’ example, by using steel where steel belongs” shells 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEW YORK: 60-62 Warren St., T. H. Keller, Manager. SAN FRANCISCO: 583-585 Howard St., J. S. French, Manager. 
NEW ORLEANS: 321 Magazine St., Lee Omohundro, Manager. 
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Jersey City G. C. PEER OURIDAN G2 5 08iccccca oon ee panniones 020 19 20 22 21 Medford G. C. 
W Maurer heat Gesces 57 Bn. 60 
Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 11—Fifteen members were W Ivey 216 625 171818.. MeprForpD, Okla.—The Grant County Championship 
cut to-day at the regular Saturday shoot of the Jersey G Cross .. 217 41238 £222223.. was won by Mr. J. W. Soucek, after a shoot-off with 
City Gun Club, and while the scores as a rule were J Maurer . 0 23 1 23 o. 22 22 we Messrs. Wilson and Brown. The three tied on 45 out 
away below what the boys usually can do, they no doubt A Stires SONA Raed eee i of 50. The shoot-off resulted: Soucek 15, Wilson 15, 
were due to lack of practice, as this was the first time H Beaver .... eceer Lweree 14 718.. Brown 14. Second shoot off: Soucek 14, Wilson, 12. 
cut of several since last spring. Dixon put it all over J] Gunning ......... Leite eae ua ax as The regular program had 150 targets each day, Oct. 8 
the rest ee and led Aree d ae = -~ with an — isaieueemsneeests Seatac eee ‘ = waues and 9. Scores follow: 
average 0 per cent., which was doing fine for a young Moser .......ssseseseeeseeeeees Biesdas? Miesre — Sere Firat Da Senna Day 
fellow. Harvey, a new member, was second with & y: 
er cent. Jack Fanning, of the Du Pont Co., paid us a : Gh 
visit to-day, and renewed his acquaintance with the Reanoke G6. C. K L Eagan Saas at oo mm me 
members, some of whom had almost forgotten his smiling W H Aughtry.....2.02222: 150 129 150 107 
face, it being so long since he had looked us up. Roanoke, Va., Oct. 11.—Another appreciative crowd yf E Concannon........... 150 127 150 199 
Shannon was over from New York for the first time this of shooters faced the traps of the Roanoke Gun Club #fq O’Brien ......000077": 150 143 150 145 
season, and had it out with Kearney all afternoon, to-day, with ideal weather prevailing. Much interest is *H J Donnelly............ 150 136 150 136 
Kearney finally beating him out by 4 points. Hallinger being manifested by the shooters in the approaching *Dan Barlow .............. 85 73 150 134 
had his ups and downs, as his scores will show. ‘he turkey shoot, which is to be shot on the afternoon of 25th, J]{ Grindle ............102 2! 150 137 150 128 
scores follow, in strings of 25: beginnin at 2 P. M. Rn arnt eo of five WME SGMEERS coc see 150 133 150 126 
- 9 events 0 targets each, or ae toe seecers are + se Bis te” = 
poataty Peehec a Vere org. 2 = a 2 = = = = = ** divided into four classes, and there will be awarded to 3 eos: eee = P = = 
Spewack 14 19 90 17 19 16 18 15 14 19 21 each class five turkeys, to be contested for, or a sum jf J, Holaday ............. 50 43 150 130 
Booth oad * .- "394011 10 : os tctal of twenty, each winner of a turkey being required Fy & Whitnev...........)" 150 128 150 120 
Boothroyd . ee Oes sct ct ct tt tt to take his own bird home. DO IIR. oo oss cooacnces 150 139 150 124 
Hallineer ; * 94 18 23 2014 |! eae The weekly trophies offered by the club were won by J V Handy................ 150 421 150 119 
Dis oa. * 93 93 99 94 21 93 |’ || (1 () 3: ~~ the following contestants: , ‘ Wily SIRES. do ooo. cs occas 150 136 
Robert : an capa Scratch Class No. 1, P. L. Price; No. 2, Jamison, A Stalker 777" 1) ©=«2a8 i) 
Willi oe ° 4115151516 |. (1 /) (1 (1.1: Shepherd and Bloxton tied. ; 2. 150 121 150 135 
Ponting . ee. ‘ a A No. 1, A. H. H. Boyd; No. 2, J. W. Poinm- F Watson ..........222777) 150 131 150 124 
91 99 92 oN > exter. MISE 5 cae nbcisennede 2 
Resto. SHIB I LIL Class B No. 1) H. E, Dyers No. 3 B,J. Fishburne W U'"'Shankiifcscc. ge Hs dek dr 
Everett .... ADoser ose ks ae. sae oa C No. 1, A. W. Barbour; No. 2, R. T. Fish- J) EF Bunch................ 150 134 150 115 
Brown ......-++ oo 8 8 3 gc Stevens trophy, C. MM: Spout . R wae settee tees = = m % 
Sampson ato oe es The scores, at 50 targets per man, made by the re- fF YT jaan. Ben alee nal 150 114 150 95 
spective shooters were as follows: RG Hutchinson.......... 150 120 150 116 
Independent G. C *Storr (100) .........0. 2 Atkinson ras Ss 41 H ee os “ bod e 150 = 106 
ens oS ee eee ee 3ringman ..... So J : : ose wna 
, 9, 
Baston, Pa., Oct. 11—The Independent Gun Club Shepherd Aes ia s Jones... +» 4 e oe bo bo 
held the last of a series of shoots for the J. Stevens Bloxtun ae oa rane + 2S F heme 13 116 id i388 
Arms Co. trophy, and the Du Pont trophy. “J. Maurer Jamison +» 46 McLain, a <* W Ford. 85 62 1 
was the final winner of the Stevens trophy with 186 out Dyer ass sinbesivisees se +> 46 Payme oo. --e see eeee -- 9 R Perrin 135 96 150 104 
of 200, handicap included. B. Wenner was winner of the J, W, Poindexter....... 46 K T Fishburne........ 39 Geo Gruble 85 7 
Du Pont trophy with 186 out of 200, handicap included. E W Poindexter...... 45 oe puastacsene saakes ae CF ee 50 = 150 137 
We had the pleasure of having with us, O. Sked, of Barbour ............... 44 T J Fi ee ay 37 E Oss "30 98 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., of the U. M. C. Co., and H. Beaver, Folland .... +» 44 i ishburne........ 8 + 4 Jones : aie 120 96 
of Slatington, also W. H. Maurer, of Jersey City. Sked, Boyd ...... oo 4 Inge .....2+.-00, ptere a ty Se ‘Berichics 120 61 
Maurer and Heil shot a three-cornered match for the pram os -- 43 Speese 24 A J Hebbe . 120 83 
club’s ehallenge cup, each contestant shooting at 75 * elson tetreeeesees sore 41 Crawley Se ers se 
rocks. The match ended in a tie with each breaking 67. Professional. % 
In the shoot-off J. Maurer and Heil each broke 22 out of Bushong was official scorer. N Year's G H 
> ee oo. only able . get 20. It being too ext Year's G. A. H. 
ark to shoot off the tie, it was decided that Maurer and _T : : ‘ 
Heil would shoot it off at our next shoot. Below are Wynora G. C. PirtspuRGH, Pa., Oct. 11.—The time is drawing near 
i , ynora e when applications for next year’s handicap tournaments, 
the scores of to-day’s shoot. Event No. 1 was the handi- the Grand American Handicap included, that will be 
cap for Stevens trophy; No. 2, handicap for Du Pont West ExizaseTH, Pa., Oct. 8.—The regular weekly given by the Interstate Teeeatenion, in be filed in 
trophy: ae of the Wynora Gun Club of this place resulted as Order to have them considered by our directors. We 
Events 1 2 Se O28) rere would, therefore, suggest to gun clubs desiring any of 
Targets: H2% H25 26 25 25 2 48 Cole ......4.. eeeeeecs -- 33 said tournaments to be held under their auspices, that 
121 022 2124242 44 Parnham ...........08. 23. they give the matter early attention and file their ap- 
825 625 14191917 3 ©. Bickerton. ............. 21_—spiicatrons not later than Nov. 25. 
ESLPAD LUCA Bets NS eoe! Saser Serb 24 23 20 20 G. Z. Stovey, Sec’y. L.. Reep SHANER, Sec’y. 
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Da Pont G. C. 


WILMINGTON, Del., Oct. 11.—The ever-ready 12-gauge 
battledore took another swat at the Delaware State 
shuttlecock to-day and her location once more was 
changed. Young Bill Colfax, whose smile indicated 
possession of this much-coveted trophy, was shot to 
pieces, metaphorically, by J. B. McHugh, who was just 
one too geod for Colfax. The final was 93 to 94 out of 
19). Ward Hammond has put in his bid for the next 
wallop at the cup. 

. B. McHugh with 24 out of 25, won the Class A 
spoon. Dougherty, Stanley Tuchton and T. W. 
Mathewson tied with 22 in Class B. J. W. Cann with 
98 won in Class C. Dr, Bullock with 19 won in Class 


J), and R. F. Springer, a mere lad of thirteen, won in 
Class E with 11. The scores follow: 

F SE i cssccsewsceen 22 D J Dougherty ....... 22 
H W Bush .....ccceee 20 Kart Mayer ..ccccccsee 16 
i H WMinnick.......... 21 te, Ue eee 21 
5 EI cr asceckcess 14 H ye RTE cncxnisie 22 
C S Gripwad’ .....06:. 21 A E Anderson.......... 8 
A Lamotte ..ccccccccce 14 R F Springer.......... 11 
T E Doremus......00- 16 T W athewson...... 22 
{ B_ McHugh.......... 24 ie eee 14 
Ly Ey Ee cavcmoanes 24 W B Smith, Jr........ 21 
S Te caciccewscccc 22 he Be Se ccccvices 21 
Dr DeRosa e000 18 3 a 

T W Keithley......... 20 rf E Q Bullock....... 19 
a Cais vss Sewoss 23 Dr A Patterson........ 
LAGU = dg cv aKovitsie'ncncie 23 ye eae 18 





Demopelis G. C. 


Demopotts, Ala., Oct. 8.—Enclosed find scores made 
by shooters at an impromptu shoot given on the occasion 
of a visit from Mr, and Mrs, Ad. Topperwein to-day. 
The weather was ideal, no wind, bright and warm. 
Good scores were made at the traps, although the traps 
were not working very well, and gave poor delivery and 
many broken targets. We have nice grounds, adjacent to 
town, and will buy and install new traps next season. 


Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke 
Mrs. Topperwein = 96 B F McCoy..... 100 55 


Oe a ee 98 Geo Darmes .... 50 36 
*E A Holt....... 100 91 eee 50 30 
T WEAR cicncce 1 96 W Dainwood ... 50 32 
S PF Bev icctes 100 61 a 25 19 
EB Le iscsscces 95 Mitchel] ....cc00 25 14 
L, BG ...cecsue 1 82 WE co ccaccawase 25 19 
W C Du Feu 100 97 REND © dccwuctcucs 25 18 
E B Bailey...... 100 7% 


W. C. Du Fev, Sec’y. 


Frentier Rod and Gan Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 13.—Very few shooters turned 
out at the Frontier’s trap shoot; no doubt many took 
advantage of the open season afield. A regular meeting 
will be held at the club house Wednesday evening, Oct. 
15, at 8 P. M. Each member will please make a special 
effort to be present. Scores: 


Targets: 10 15 25 2 2 
II cccks 4ecatuasaehne canedsduenecduta 8 ll 17 23 2 
WUE, Sd niseNacbcncdevedsctenacdesenee SnwD .. 
VOM is cesaccwesednepcbecsqunscsénesien ay a vamekak 
ee NEnduxndsevcees caucueuesqaecaavherseees eos .. 
POGUE {ac dccduccscscepsctececnsieeecenees oye eee ae 
BARN dncinccacectccscenksacheatesdesiens ta ve sg a oe 
SUMNEE. Cod(sasscscusderbeventeuwedaaededene ae Wie. ae 
Eichberg .......sssssececeessecccccceeees as 
ThoOMpRINs 20.00 cccccccccccccccsccovescese ee 14 


Point Winners.—Cup rac 
field 19. Class B: H. Utz, 18. 


ooern event, No. 4: 
Wakefield, 20. mG 


Utz, Sec’y. 





Avondale G. C. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Oct. 12.--A very high wind blowing, 
many of the regular shooters out to the lakes and Fox 


River, Scores: 
Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke 
H Carlson ...... 75 66 CIUNOT cccccens 50 45 
Hemmerle .... 100 86 Preisner ...... 100 63 
Bredfeldt ..... 75 65 Johnson ...... 7 39 
C Schoene ..... 7 GF RE cccecses 5 68 
F ROSE ccccccces 100 v5) 5 OS oe 7 58 
O Stonwall ..... 75 61 Hamner ...... 7 45 
W Bredfeldt ... 100 9 O Schmidt ...... 75 38 
W Fredericks .. 100 95 De BO, bonsicous 75 
W Engelke ..... 100 92 G Gerkin ....... 7 48 
) GRRE isecuciue 100 7 BO cctcces 75 59 


J. F. Crancy, Sec’y. 





Nerfolk-Portsmouth G. C. 


PortsmovutH, Va., Oct. 11.—Scores made by the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth Gun Club on Thursday: 


Cook 
Capt Easton 
Botrowdale .. 
Dr Petty 
Talbott . 
Taylor 
Felton 








EsTIMATED that gross turnover of cure re- 
sorts in Prussia is between $75,000,000 and $100,- 
000,000 a year, one-third from Americans. 











15.61% 


of the Amateur Con- 
testants in the 1913 
Interstate Association 
Handicap used the 
“old reliable” brands of 


SMOKELESS POWDERS 


_ WHY 
EXPERIMENT 


FURTHER 
£25 


SK your dealer for Dupont, 
Ballistite or Schultze, the 
powders guaranteed by 

the Oldest Powder Makers in 


America. 





Of the Prizes 
Offered to the 


Amateurs 


They Won 


O 











FOUR BEARS CREEK. 
Continued from page 489. 
the change of position the two bears,.either from 
noise made by my movemen or getting a sight 
of something unusual in the moonlight, stopped. 
Almost as quick as thought, by a careful aim, I 
delivered fire at the mass of the foremost bear, 
and at the crack of the rifle he fell in his tracks. 
The other bear remained motionless, apparently 
dazed. Another cartridge was quickly inserted, 
but before aim could be taken he sprung off to 
the left and was soon on a full run to the hills 
near, making fearfully long jumps. Before he 
had gone far, the first shot was delivered—a 
miss; then a second shot—a miss, and he soon 
disappeared in the darkness. These shots were 





fired about half past nine o’clock. Before their 
reverberations had ceased they were answered 
by the yells and whoops of a party of United 
States surveyors, encamped, as I learned later, 
across the Grey Bull River, just above the 
mouth of the creek. 

On examining the carcass, I found that the 
bullet had penetrated the skull near the eye, 
passing through the brain, and hence the sudden 
and motionless death. As the fore-sight was a 
wad of white tissue paper bound on the end of 
the barrel, this proved a good shot at thirty- 
seven and one-half yards, as measured from the 
carcass the next day, to the point at which the 
three empty shells were found. 

I should have secured the other bear, but 
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A REAL GUN 


L. C. Smith New Designs With Hunter One Trigger 


Above Illustration is TRAP Grade. 
Price with Two Tri s 
With Automatic 


With Automatic Ejector and Hunter One Trigger. .$86 net 
Write for New Catalogue of New Designs. Prices, $25 to $1,000 net. 


HUNTER ARMS CO. 


MAKERS 
776 Hubbard St., FULTON, N. Y. 


For Big Game 


orem EG aorereiares 


SAUER MAVSER 


Does The Work 


Made in Calibres 8 and 9 mm. 


Also 30 U. S. Government, 1906. 


Write for Descriptive Matter. 
THE MOST POPULAR FOREIGN RIFLE IN THE U. §S. 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 BROADWAY, Cor. Duane St. 


MANNLICHER 


Genuine Mauser and Haenel | Bonser ond Luger 
; utomatic Pis 


Sole Agent of the United States, Mexico and Canada. 


Manniicher Repeating Rifles 
H. TAUSCHER, Dept. J, 320 Broadway. 


in inserting the cartridge in the Sharps rifle it 
was not pushed in far enough, there was a hitch 
in closing the breech-action, and precious time 
was lost. 

No further attention was paid to the humble 
coyote. By his strategy he had earned his good 
luck, as for that night at least, he had undis- 
puted sway over the pile of beef. 

After hastily dressing this bear, Kate was 
hunted up, mounted, and by midnight I was 
abed, well satisfied with the evening’s work. 

As my ranch had not been occupied until 
May 30, there had been little preparation for 
winter's vegetables. Jay Bradley had gone to a 
ranch fifty miles to the north for a thousand 


NEW YORK CITY 


6.5 m/m (.256 cal.) and 9 m/m (.354 cal.). 


SCHOENAUER RIFLES 


LS TT 
Send for our illustrated catalogues 


pounds of potatoes, bought at four cents per 
pound, and was due the next morning. I ac- 
cordingly intercepted him the next forenoon, the 
wagon was driven by the carcasses, they were 
loaded into it and brought tothe ranch. In passing 
home we met my neighbor, Richard Ashworth, 
who soon after moved to his new ranch. He 
stopped and wondered at the wagon box full of 
grizzly bear. These bear were all weighed by a 
pair of ice scales; the old bears, 350 pounds 
each after dressing, equivalent to 475 pounds on 
foot, and the cub 100 pounds, equal to 135 pounds 
on foot. 


As it happened, Mr. Ashworth visited the 


U. S. surveyors’ camp, and told them of the re- 
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sult of the firing the night before. As these 
surveyors were giving names to all streams for 
their maps, the name of this creek, at neighbor 
Ashworth’s suggestion, was changed from Rose 
to Four Bear Creek. In after years, when a 
postoffice was established in this neighborhood, 
the name Four Bears was given it in the pe- 
tition for its establishment. 

I have. given this night’s happenings thus 
in- detail, as it was one of the most exciting ad- 
ventures I ever had, in an experience of more 
than seven years with this big bear, and required 
the exercise of the greatest coolness and judg- 
ment and knowledge of the habits of this fierce 
animal 

Had the last bear received any other wound, 
however fatal, except the paralyzing shot 
through the brain, there might have been not a 
little trouble that moonlit night, in which the 
bear’s partner might have taken a hand. 


True Cylinders. 


I HAvE for many years held that true cylin- 
ders were the best for all round use, and as a 
constant reader of the Field, I believe I have 
become an adherent to this boring through see- 
ing it constantly advocated in your columns. 

Three seasons ago I was shooting at the end 
of the season where nearly all the shots, owing 
to the hilly nature of the ground, were thirty- 
five to forty-five yards, and I found my perform- 
ance very poor. It was the last shoot of the 
season, and cocks only, and I decided that day 
to test my guns for shooting. I had proper 
plates put up and all the necessary appliances 
for testing for patterns and penetration, and, as 
I half expected, I found my barrel at forty yards 
woefully weak. With 33 grains 1 ounce No. 5 
shot, I could only put from seventy to ninety 
pellets in a 30-inch cirle at forty yards, and to 
quote my headkeeper’s remark, “The guns I was 
using were not fit to shoot game with.” It was 
the first season in thirty-six years that I had 
used one ounce of shot, and I was doing it for 
the convenience of my sons, and I learnt my 
lesson that to use one ounce of No. 5 in a gun 
bored to shoot 1 1/16 ounce of No. 6 was a 
great error, and one I decided should never be 
repeated, for to shoot at game at distances at 
which a gun gives only seventy to ninety pellets 
in a 30-inch circle is unsportsmanlike, unfair to 
one’s host, and an abomination to the keepers. I 
took my gun to the makers, one of the best firms 
in London, and was asked why I was using one 
ounce of No. 5 contrary to my .custom, as the 
guns never were intended to shoot such a charge. 
They are cylinder barrels, and were new eleven 
years ago, and were shot for 1:1/16 ounce No. 6. 
I had already tried the shooting with 1 1/16 
ounce No. 6, and still found the barrels very 
weak, and could only get from 100 to 110 pellets 
in the pattern, which is not sufficient. The 
makers, on examining the barrels, said that noth- 
ing could be done to improve them, as they were 
true cylinder, and there was nothing left in the 
barrel to correct them with. My experience led 
many of my friends to bring their guns to plate 
them, with the result that we found all who were 
using true cylinder barrels were getting very 
poor results at distances exceeding thirty-five 
yards. However well the shot may be placed, 
it is just chance at forty yards if it is a kill, 
owing to the weakness of the pattern. I admit 
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that the majority of shots, and especially driv- 
ing shots, are within thirty-five yards, but any- 
one using a gun with an effective range of only 
thirty-five yards is unnecessarily handicapping 
himself for all round shooting. It is admitted 
that a true cylinder will only put 4o per cent. 
of the charge in a 30-inch circle at forty yards; 
1 1/16 ounce No. 6 contains 289 pellets, a pattern 
of 116 pellets, which is far too weak for reliable 
shooting. Now, presuming this is admitted, why 
are true cylinder barrels adovcated? There is 
a fashion in most things, and just now cylinder 
barrels are fashionable. We have gone from 
one extreme to the other, from full choke to 
cylinder, both of which I believe, to be bad. 

The following are some of the disadvantages 
I believe exist in true cylinder barrels: 

1. The maximum performance with 1 1/16 
ounce No. 6 at forty yards in a 30-inch circle 
is 116 pellets. The pattern, to be reliable, should 
not have less than 140 to 150, and in shooting 
over dogs or walking up game, the user of a 
true cylinder is unnecessarily handicapped, as 
it is then that a gun shooting well at forty yards 
is most required. 

2. They deteriorate in their shooting much 
more rapidly than other borings. My barrels, 
best Whitworth steel, weighed, when new, 3 
pounds % ounce. They now weigh 2 pounds 
1434 ounces. In eleven years’ use (I average 
about 12,000 cartridges each season) they have 
lost 134 ounces in weight, the bore has enlarged, 
and the shooting deteriorated. Had the barrels 
been between an improved cylinder, which shoots 
50 per cent. of the patterns, and half choke, 
which shoots 60 per cent. of the pattern in a 
30-inch circle at forty yards, the shooting of 
the barrel would be good to-day. 

3. There are far more cartwheel patterns 
from cylinder barrels than in any other boring. 
When a little choke is introduced into the bar- 
rel, it almost eliminates the cartwheel tendency, 
which is far more prevalent than users of cylin- 
der barrels have any idea of. The conclusion I 
have come to after seeing many hundreds of 
shots fired at my plates and the patterns counted 
is that a gun, to shoot well, should put, with 
1 1/16 No. 6, 150 pellets into a 30-inch circle at 
forty yards. It would then put about 200 pellets 
at between twenty-five to thirty yards, which 
probably for all round shooting is the distance 
at which the majority of shots are taken. I have 
had a new gun built, and am using it this sea- 
son, shooting this pattern, and also new barrels 
to my other guns, and I never want to have a 
true cylinder barrel in my hand again. The com- 
fort when shooting over dogs or walking up 
partridges in having a gun absolutely reliable at 
forty yards is very great, and cannot be known 
with a true cylinder which can wing and wound 
game at this distance and never kill the majority 
of shot with certainty. 

With the fashion for cylinder barrels has 
also come the fashion for one ounce charges. 
If guns have not been made to shoot one ounce 
of shot, it i$ a great mistake to use it, and the 
sportsman who has true cylinder barrels and uses 
one ounce of: shot, and that sometimes No. 5, 
has probably never seen the patterns at forty 
yards, or he would not use it. One ounce of 
No. 6 shot should only be used for driving where 
the shots are all reasonably near. With one 


ounce of shot has also come the fashion for in- 
creased powder charges, 34 grains, and some- 
times up to 36 grains, which is a mistake, as it 
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tends to scatter the already too weak charge of 
shot. I believe the best all round barrel is one 
which gives a pattern in a 30-inch circle at 
forty yards with 1 1/16 ounce No. 6, of 150 
pellets. I would not trouble to give the boring 
a name, but would see the gun performed to this 
specification with the best ammunition, and many 
of the birds which are now wounded at 4o yards 
would be gathered. I am the last to advocate 
long shots. I abominate them. A man should 
shoot only when he expects to kill,-and a gun 
properly boréd and ‘well held will kill as re- 
liably at forty yards as at twenty-five, but I 
have never seen a true-cyinder that will do it— 
F. N. Horne, in London Field. 


The Seminoles of Florida. 


BY MINNIE MOORE WILLSON. 


Amonc the visitors to the gala week fes- 
tivities at Jacksonville, Fla., was Billy Bowlegs, 
a Seminole Indian, whose home is in the Ever- 
glades of Florida. 

To say that Billy attracted as much atten- 
tion as the greatest notable living would not be 
an exaggeration. He was dressed in the holiday 
garb of his race, his large red turban was orna- 
mented with real ostrich plumes, and circled by 
a band of beaten silver. He wore the tunic of 
brilliant colors and leggins made of deer skins, 
ornamented with delicately cut thongs, form- 
ing a fringe to the ankle, where it was met by 
the moccasin, which covered a foot, shapely and 
small. 

While Billy has ventured beyond the con- 
fines of the Everglades more than many of the 





Indians, he is a fair representative of the braves 
of the tribes, bearing a reserve, a keen intelli- 
gence, and a regard for honor with a notable 
sacredness. Billy is a shrewd observer, and in 
this is not different from the rest of the band. 
He is proud, expecting no favors, paying for 
what he receives. A gift from a friend he 
appreciates, and is eager in his way to return 
the favor. 

He has a keen business sense and keeps 
posted on his own particular line. His pockets 
bulge with letters from New York buyers of 
skins and otter hides. He has a mercantile 
mind, too, buying for instance four shawls for 
$1.75 that would retail at fifty cents each. He 
will sell out to the tribe with the satisfactory 
remark, “Twenty-five cents me make ’em,” 

Around the camp-fires these winter evenings 
one—who has studied and visited this band of 
people—can well picture the stalwart young 
brave as he gives to the members of his camp 


a mental picture of his visit to the big, Florida 
city. 


Eagerly the men as well as squaws and pick- 


aninnies will listen to the account, and many a 
laugh will go around at the expense of the pale 


face as details are given. In weeks, months or 


even years, when we meet the different mem- 
bers of the tribe, we will hear of the great in- 
ventions and wonderful doings of the white man. 
So to-day this visit of Billy Bowlegs, made with 
the consent of the older members, is benefitting 
and broadening the entire band. Each member 
will see and get an adequate idea of what the 
printing press is, for Billy was shown all the 
workings of the large daily. 
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With the then Inspector Thompson, of the 
New York Police force, this Seminole Indian 
was shown the police headquarters and the jail, 
and for a moment both were locked in the black 
cell. With a keen sense of humor Billy enjoyed 
the joke, and his people in. the swamps, as they 
repeat to each other the wonders of the visit, 
will laugh at the monstrous joke of “Bowlegs in 
jail.” 

This visit will have its effect on the entire 
band of 600, for from mouth to mouth will the 
incidents be repeated; and in the spring, as the 
contingent of Seminoles make their annual visit 
to Kissimmee, great laughs will be indulged in 
as they repeat the jokes, “Bowlegs tell me,” or 
ask questions for more information with the 
preface, “Bowlegs tell me.” Since the day when 
the proud young Osceola lived and ruled his 
people, have they, as a tribe, gleaned knowledge 
of the world’s doings and the progress civiliza- 
tion makes. The members of the tribe, who ven- 
ture into the busy world or gather knowledge 
from any source, impart it to the other and never 
do the accounts diverge. 

The Seminole is a man of few words, full 
of reserve, but having a quick insight into the 
intricacies of progress in any form. 

The very old chieftains of the tribe wish no 
improvements nor departing from the old ways, 
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but the younger members desire a higher civili- 
zation. Old Chief Tallahassee, now bent with 
four score years, is kindly, but proud as any 
old Aztec chieftain. He would dignify any in- 
heritance of history and tradition, but he is at 
present the obstacle among the Cow Creek In- 
dians and objects to the innovations of the 
white man. He is the father of six boys, and 
as he talks of his affairs, he says, “Me no lie, no 
steal, no kill; my boys no lie, no steal, no kill; 
this land (and his hand trembles with agitation 
and he nervously taps the log upon which he 
sits)—land all Indian’s land; my boys’ land; 
white man no give it to Indian,” and he refuses 
to accept the proffered aid of those who would 
purchase these fields for him, and moreover his 
law is so stern that he will not allow his people 
to accept either knowledge that could be im- 
parted to them by teachers, nor land purchased 
by Government or State money. 

From a friend, whom he trusts, he will re- 
ceive gifts with great fervor, and from money 
earned by the members of the tribe, there is no 
objection to the manner of spending. A num- 
ber of the squaws own sewing machines, which 
the men use as readily as the women. On Talla- 
hassee’s last visit to Kissimmee, he wore a bright 
red shirt or tunic, elaborately trimmed with dif- 
ferent colored edgings of calico, and proudly 
told that it was a present from his son, Billy 
Buster, who had made it on the sewing machine. 

Each year for several successive years four 
or five of the Indians make a visit to Kissimmee, 
a different company being chosen each year for 
the annual tour. The visit is looked forward 
to and prepared for many months before. Last 
April the steamer Roseada brought a company 
of four, Chief Billy Stewart and his squaw 
and two young boys of the band. “Old Talla- 
hassee had said the year before when arranging 
for the next year’s visitors, ‘Four come plenty, 
six eat too much,’ ” 

Melakee, the squaw, wore the regulation 
Seminole woman’s dress, no head dress and no 
moccasins, but loaded down with many strings 
of beads around her neck, weighing, it was esti- 
mated, from twelve to fifteen pounds. She was 
lightened somewhat of this burden by tourists 
who were eager for the beads, always consult- 
ing her husband and obeying his dictates. She 
disposed of a number of strings at good prices. 

The typewriter was a revelation to the boys 
on this visit, and knowing how to spell their 
names, they were eager to write them with the 
typewriter, which they did, not forgetting to add 
the prefix “Mr.” 

It was notably observed, and with pathos 
too, that it was the first visit of any of the 
Seminoles to Kissimmee when they did not have 
a supply of money with them. They seemed very 
poor, staying away from the stores, but grate- 
fully receiving trinkets, pencils, etc., which they 
volunteered to take to different members of the 
band. Each donor of a gift will be gratefully 
remembered and many children of the town de- 
lighted in bringing them gifts. 

At this point it recurs that it is two years 
since Billy Bowlegs was in Kissimmee, at which 
time a young lad presented him with some token. 
On the crowded streets of Jacksonville, where 
the crush was greatest, this same little boy was 
in attendance, and called to Billy who sat in 
state on one of the handsome floats, asking if 
he knew him. “Yes,” replied the Indian, “me 


see you Jimmie Willson’s house, Kissimmee 
City.” To have remembered a growing boy and 
to recognize him away from home in a dense 
throng, shows the keen perception of this son 
of the woodland. 

It is an undeniable fact that the Seminoles 
are being reduced in circumstances. They have 
been driven from one resting place to another, 
their wigwams destroyed during an absence, for 
the Seminole is migratory, camping a _ few 
months at one point, while he perchance fattens 
his hogs on the mast of that section, then re- 
turning to plant corn, sweet potatoes and pump 
kins at the settlement. The new game laws of 
Florida work against the Seminoles to-day, for 
they observe strictly the edict of the lawmakers, 
and will not violate them, which cannot be said 
of the wily white man who has ways and means 
and tricks that are vain, when it comes to de- 
frauding Uncle Sam or depleting nature’s boun- 
ties; so to-day the Seminole, as proud as the 
old conquerors, but child-like in his simplicity, 
is coming to the place where he is in need of 
assistance—in need of ways to make an honest 
living. They are an industrious people, honest 
and peaceable. When on visits to civilization 
and seeing the fruits of the white man’s toil, they 
immediately become interested and ask for seeds 
and how to plant them. 

Through the aid of the “Friends of the 
llorida Seminoles,” a society organized some 
years since in Florida, eighty acres have been 
purchased for these Indians to be held in trust 
for them. The purchase of other fields is con- 
templated, but the land is tied up in the hands 
of the railroads or in Government claims, and 
many technicalities have to be gone through be- 
fore transfers can be made. “What will Semi- 
nole do when white man take all your lands?” 
is a question often asked. With downcast face 
he replies, “Indian go; Indian no fight.” In 
this old turbaned tribe, little changed from the 
Indians Do Soto found, we have a remnant of 
the most deserving, picturesque and moral of all 
the aborigines of America. They are human 
hbeings—with a record disgraced by no dishonor. 


Seeking Genuine Greenheart. 


Crayton D. MELL, of the United States Forest 
Service, has gone to British Guiana to inspect 
greenheart timber to be used in the construc- 
tion of docks and other marine works for the 
Panama Canal. He goes at the request of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, in order that the 
engineers may be sure that they are getting 
genuine greenheart timber, for which a number 
of inferior substitutes are offered. 

Genuine greenheart has the reputation of 
being the most resistant wood to the attack of 
marine borers and to decay. Borers are es- 
pecially bad in tropical waters. The wood is, 
in addition, hard, heavy and durable, and not 
subject to damage from impact and wear, In- 
disputable records show that the best grades of 
this wood surpass iron and steel as to lasting 
qualities in contact with salt water. It has 
been known and used since 1769. Logs have 
remained intact under water for 100 years. 
Lock gates in English canals have been made 
of it for years, and the only limit of their dur- 
ability so far has been the length of service of 
their iron bolts and fastenings, which usually 
can be renewed without much trouble. Green- 
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heart in Liverpool lock gates built in 1856, re- 
moved to allow a deepening and widening of 
the ship channel in 1894, was used over again 
when the gates were reconstructed. The sills 
and fenders of the lock gates at Panama will be 
made of greenhart, and much of the docks will 
be constructed of the same material. 

Nansen’s ship, the Fram, and the Antartic 
vessels, Discovery, used by one of the Scott ex- 
peditions, and the Gauss, used by Drygalski, 
were all planked with greenheart. 

The exceedingly great durability of the 
wood is said to be due, at least in part, to the 
presence of an alkaloid, which is used as a 
substitute for cinchona, the basis of quinine. 

A number of other woods which grow with 
greenheart in the tropical forests of the Guianas 
resemble it so closely that they are likely to 
deceive even an expert. They have many of 
the qualities of the genuine timber, but in a 
lesser degree. Some are quite inferior, and it 
is essential that they should be avoided. In 
order that the canal commission may be sure 
of the right wood, it asked the Forest Service 
(o assist it in an investigation of the greenheart 
situation in British Guiana, and Mr. Mell’s 
present trip is a result of that request. 

From the isthmus of Panama Mr. Mell will 
go directly to Demerara, British Guiana, the 
principal port of export for greenheart. He will 
be accompanied by a member of the commis- 
sion, and will see all the operations of lumber- 
ing in order that the true greenheart may be 
selected and identified without possibility of 
error. -He will ascertain where the genuine 
can be obtained in sufficient quantities and right 
sizes, find out what substitutes are to be avoided 
and prepare specifications which, incorporated 
in purchase contracts, will eliminate everything 
but genuine greenheart. 
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Fixtures. 


Oct. 21.—Pennsylvania Field Trial Club. J. B. Sanson, Sec. 

Oct. 23-25.—Colorado Kennel Club, Denver, Colo. F. R. 
Dutton, Sec’y. 

Oct. 28.—Central States Field ‘Irial Association trials, 
Hamilton, O. 

Nov. 6.—Southern Ohio lield ‘lrial Association trials. 

Nov. 24.—Continental Field Trial Club, Waynesboro, Ga. 
John White, Sec’y. 

Dec. 1.—Georgia as Trial Association, Waynesboro, Ga. 
S. G. Story, Sec 

Jan. 12, 1914. Ku ‘aealone, Field Trials, Rogers Springs, 
Tenn. Louis McGrew, Sec’y. 

February, 1914.—Westminster Kennel Club, New York. 
W. Rauch, Chairman. 


Central States Field Trial Association. 


Tuese trials will be run near Hamilton, 
Ohio, beginning on Oct. 28. [Entries close on 
Oct. 20, and Secretary Haverland has already 
had inquiries in sufficient number to assure a 
goodly number of entries in both stakes. The 
headquarters will be at the St. Charles Hotel 
and the drawing will take place on the evening 
of Oct. 27. Dogs and handlers will be taken to 
the grounds in a large auto truck, and provision 
for the transportation of owners and followers 
will also be made. Quail are more numerous 
than ever before, and every dog ought to have 
an opportunity of showing his quality on game, 
so that a decision on “class” alone will not be 
necessary. 
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Southern Ohio Field Trial Association. 


committee, Messrs. G. R. 
Harris, H. Schuerman and A. J. Zimmerman, 
visited Dillsboro, Ind., on Oct. 6, where the 
annual trials will be held, beginning on Nov. 5 
They were well received by the farmers, and 
were assured that a hearty welcome would be 
extended to all attending. The grounds are 
several miles in extent on each side of the pike 
and the field trialers can have their choice of 
fields. There is plenty of room for the wide 
ranging dogs, and quail are abundant, so that 
the prospects for a successful trial are good. 
Entries will close on Oct. 29 and blanks can 
be had of Secretary Geo. R. Harris, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The shooting dog stake is likely to be 
very popular, as there are many sportsmen here 
who are anxious to put their dogs in competition, 
and they have some good ones. Please note that 
the trials will be run at Dillsboro (not Hills- 
boro), Ind. Dogs may be shipped via the Louis- 
ville division of the B. & O., S. W. R. R. 


THE grounds 


A Voice for the Dog. 


A MAD dog does not rush! 

A mad dog does not attack! 

A mad dog does not froth at the mouth! 

A mad dog will not fight back, even when 
cornered! 

The symptoms usually described as those 
of rabies are only those of a simple form of 
epilepsy or nervous disorder, and they are not 
contagious. 

Hydrophobia is not caused by heat; epi- 
lepsy is. 

Hydrophobia is only communicable by a 
bite; epilepsy is not communicable at all. 
Dogs suffering from hydrophobia do not froth 
at the mouth; epileptics do. 

The same author, and I refer to Dr. Wes- 
ley Mills, says: “Discrimination lies between 
this disease and epilepsy, or fits of various 
kinds arising from the heat of the sun as dogs 
run the streets.” Again he says: “Fear of 
water is a pure hypothesis as far as the dog 
is concerned.” 

Let a poor little house dog, says the Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean, unaccustomed to roughing 
it for himself, become nervously excited by 
the din of the street, or overheated on a hot 
summer day, and some fool raises the cry of 
mad dog and shies a brick. The dog runs, 
and that is enough. Men are but savages 
under restraint, and anything that runs must 
necessarily be guilty, and soon a howling mob 
is in pursuit, and the dog is lucky indeed that 
escapes. 

Every large city has a dog pound; hun- 
dreds of men are employed as dog catchers. 
They are frequently bitten. Did any one of 
them ever have hydrophobia? 

Hundreds of men in this country keep 
dog kennels and raise dogs for sale; other 
hundreds make a business of training dogs 
for field trials, hunting and performing. They 
are frequently bitten. Did any one of them 
ever have hydrophobia? 

Give plenty of water. Give the dog a chance. 





New Yorx’s newest hotel, the Biltmore. 
will open New Year's eve. It will cost $10,000,- 
000, has 1000 rooms and rises twenty-three 


stories, with three stories underground. 
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Kennel. 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 


should form the staple 
food for all breeds. — 


Spratt’s Cod Liver Oil Biscuits 


are invaluable for old or delicate dogs 
or those recovering from sickness. 





Send 2c. stamp for “‘ Dog Culture.’ 
SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 


Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to aay address by the anther. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V. S. 
118 W. 3ist Street NEW YORE 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Io you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If so, 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand. 


OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














FOR SALE. 


Hunting Dogs and Bitches—Setters and Pointers—one to 
six years old, ready to train, partly trained and broken. 
Noted field trial and bench winning Pointer at stud, 
Champion Nicholas R.; fee, $35. Puppies by Nicholas K., 
of finest pedigreed stock. Write me your wants. 


CHARLES PAETZEL, Box ¥, Hope, Ind. 





IMPORTED NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS, Irish Wolf- 
hounds. English Bleodhounds, American Foxhounts, 
Deer, Wolf and Cat Hounds. Illustrated catalogue for 
5c. stamp. ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 





WANTED—Pointers and Setters to train; game plenty. 
Also two broken dogs for sale. . 
H. H. SMITH, QO. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 





Trained Beagles, Rabbit Hounds. Fox Hounds broke on 

rabbits and fox. Coon, Opossum and Skunk Hounds; 

Setters, Pointers. Several hundred ferrets. Guinea Pigs. 
RROWN KENNELS, York, Pa. 





WANTED -Setter dog, boo = | broken on partridge 
(ruffed grouse) and woodcock ust have good nose, 
stanch to wing and shot, obedient, tender retriever, and 
old enough to hold his breaking. Please do not offer 
dogs not fulfilling these conditions. Address “B. A.,’ 
care Forest and Stream. 





FOR SALE.—Fine lot young dogs and bitches. The 
best wildfowl retrievers. Rieman’s Chesapeake Kennels, 
Easton, Maryland. 





WANTED—Black Pomeranian about one year old. Must 
be healthy, house-broken and sweet tempered. Send 
photo, description and price to Box W., Forest and 
Serna, 127 Franklin St., New York. 





FOR SALE.—A number of thoroughly trained Pointers 
and Setters, also some nice youngsters. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, ETC., as of Oct. 1, 1913, of Forest and Stream, 
published weekly at New York City, required by the act 
of August 24, 1912. Editor, W. G. Beecroft, Port Wash- 
ington, L. I. Business Manager, J. R, Bunn, 
Jamaica, L. I. Publisher, Forest and Stream Pub- 
ishing Company, 127 Franklin street, New York, 
N. Y. Owners, holding 1 per cent. or more of total 
amount of stock: George Bird Grinnell, 238 East 
Fifteenth street, New York, N. Y., and Charles Otis, 127 
Franklin street, New York, N. Y. Known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and_ other security holders, holding 1 per 
cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 2 mortage, or 
other securities: George Bird Grinnell, teenth 
street, New York, N. ,» and Charles One 127 Franklin 
street, New York, N. Y. 

Forest AND STREAM Pus, Co., 
Charles Otis, President. 

Sworn to and subscribed before 

me this Ist day of October, 1913. 

Lynn H. SHAnNKs, 

Notary Public, Kings County, No. 240 

Certificate filed N. Y. County, No. 121. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1915.) 
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The Sportsman Tourist. 
Nova Scotia. 


Hunt for Moose Where Moose Abound. 


They are steadily increasing in 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Kedgemakooge lies in the heart of a vast territory 
untouched by forest fires, with modern Club House 
to non-members, and easily accessible by 


open 
automobile. This section is full of moose and other 
game, and experienced guides with complete 
equipment can be had at the Club House. rite 
. THOMPSON, Mer., New Grafton, Nova Scotia, 
illustrated book or reservations. 


Bring the family and come to KEDGEMAKOOGE. 





North Carolina. 


HUNTER’S LODGE! 


Good Quail Shooting! 


Choice accommodations for ladies and gentlemen. 
Best Chef south of Potomac. 
Terms: $3.00 per day; $75.00 per month. 


GEN’L FRANK A. BOND ::_ Buies, N.C. 


Best Mixed Shooting in America. 
Ducks, Geese, Swans, Quail, Shore Birds—White’s Pre- 
serve, Waterlily, Currituck Sound, North Carolina. 


SS 
GOOD DUCK AND GOOSE SHOOTING.—Canvasback, 
Redhead, and other ducks from battery. Also brush 
blind shooting on Currituck Sound. Address J. B. LEE, 
Tulls, Currituck county, North Carolina. 











Pennsylvania. 


Shooting at New Spruce Cabin Inn 


Rooms en suite and with private bath. Electric lights. 
Steam heat. All amusements. Excellent Grouse, Squirrel, 
Rabbit and Deer shooting. Open season for Grouse, 
Squirrel and Rabbits, Oct. 15th to Dec. 1st. Deer, Nov. 
10th to 2th. D., L. & W. R. R. to Cresco Station, Pa. 


W. J. & M.D. PRICE, P. O. Canadensis, Pa. 








MODERN HOTEL “x00 Tursun 


Cottages, rerit or sale on fishing grounds. Guides 
and power boat, 1 man, $3; 2 men, $4 day. Channel 
Bass, Kings, Trout, Hogfish galore. Send for book- 
let. A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern 
Shore, Virginia. 


How "Bout Duck Shoot- 
ing This Season? 


If you’re a “regular” you know the grounds— 
if you're not, listen. 

It concerns the reputation of Great South Bay. 
Followers of the sport have learned to meet the 
early migration of ducks, geese and brants along 
this inland sea which is sixty miles long and from 
two to five miles wide, for in its sheltered nooks 
and coves the flight loves to halt and linger till 
driven far south by the rigorous chill of winter. 

The famed Chesapeake Bay offers later shoot- 
ing, but none that is better. 

Better “tune-up” your sixteen or twelve-gauge 
and come down and join in the sport—there’s 
plenty of room for lots of guns and ducks and 
geese enough for all. 

In speaking of the Great South Bay, Mr. War- 
ten H. Miller describes it as: “A hunter’s and fish- 
erman’s paradise with the tang of the salt meadows 


and the call of the wildfowl everywhere.” 


For map and time table of the south shore of the Island, address the 
General Passenger Agent, Room 371, Pennsylvania Station, New York. 
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The Famous Land of Leatherstocking. 


BY PETER FLINT. 


THE season at Eagle Lake, Ticonderoga, 
New York, is marked by a protracted drouth, 
which is already (September 22) turning the 
white birch leaves yellow, and they strew the 
ground in heaps. There is scarcely any under- 
growth, even in young timber tracts, and the 
hearts of the early deer and grouse shooters 
are thereby made glad. 

The local association has just liberated a 
number of pheasants received from the State 
farm at Shelburn, New York, and these highly 
prized game birds are now feeding along the 
swales between this lake and Putnam’s Creek, 
a mile to the south, toward Ticonderoga. 

Large catches of pike of great size are re- 
ported from a pond named after General Israel 
Putnam, the feeder of this creek. Week-end 
camping parties are constantly going there. 
This beautiful sheet of water, held in place by 
a high dam, is now State property, the old saw 
mill, formerly used to cut up the second growth 
of spruce and pine in the Mt. Pharaoh region 
being now unused. This creek is a noble trout 
stream, with rocks and rapids, and has now 
not a single mill along its five-mile course to 
Crown Point. The brown and speckled trout 
introduced by the State in this water are now 
taken of large size and afford great sport to 
both rural and city anglers. 

A short trip from Put’s Pond brings one to 
a small lake, locally called “The Grizzly Ocean,” 
where three kinds of trout may readily be 
taken by an expert angler. These fish are 
eagerly sought, but so full is the water of white 
shiners, introduced as food for the trout, that 
only an occasional fish can be induced to take 
your particular minnow, no matter how temp- 
tingly displayed. The pike in Put’s Pond run 
from three to ten pounds, and the trout from 
one to five pounds. 

In the vicinity is another very retired sheet 
of water bearing the mournful name of “Lost 
Pond,” which fairly swarms with large- and 


small-mouth bass. This little lake is now a. 


part of a 100-acre tract of forest land lately 
purchased as a summer camp and game preserve 
by Mr. Pell, of New York city, the owner and 
restorer of old Fort Ticonderoga. He has al- 
ready cut a wagon road through from Chiliway 
Farm, a retired and formerly abandoned sec- 
tion, owned by Mr. Shaw, of Mamaroneck, New 
York, and a little rustic canoe house is the only 
mark of civilization on the shores of this beau- 
tiful mountain tarn. 

This little lake is only four miles north 
from Rogers’ Rock, a well known summer re- 
sort on Lake. George, and it is the intention to 
connect these two sheets of water by a buck- 
board or, at least, packhorse trail over the 
mountain. This will give voyageurs a direct 
route from Lake George to the Schroon Lake 
section. This trail is at present much used by 
hunters. trappers and berry pickers. 

Adjoining Mr. Pell’s recent hardwood forest 
purchase and toward Eagle Lake lies the estate 
of a Ticonderoga attorney, now deceased, whose 
ambition was to form at Lost Pond a lawyers’ 
club, composed of members of the New York 
Bar. 

“Chiliway” was so named by its former 
owner, a South American violin and mandolin 


teacher from New York, who fell in love with 
this old and retired spot years ago. He pur- 
chased the place, erected additions to the rude 
log house and built barns and outhouses. At 
great expense, this enthusiast dammed Lost 
Pond Brook and made a large artificial lake 
at the rear of his ranch house, stocking it with 
brook trout, more than forty pounds of which 
were fished out this year by the natives of the 
region. “Chiliway” has recently been turned 
over to a club of New York lawyers and other 
professional men and will be henceforth used 
as a hunting and camping lodge by those who 
want ta enjoy rude Adirondack life without 
frills. Near the club house is an extensive 
cranberry bog or “mash,” as it is termed, which 
was formerly a famous place for the night jack- 
ing of deer, which are now again becoming 
abundant. 

The visitor is shown here the ruins and 
timbers of what is locally called “The Buried 
City,” and which was apparently erected upon 
piles along the shores of this marsh which was 
formerly a lake. No one, not even the oldest 
inhabitant of this region, knows whence these 
people came or what ever became of them. 
The remains of ancient villages appear in vari- 
ous portions of Essex county, notably on the 
Crown Point peninsula opposite Port Henry on 


7 BERMUDA 


By S. S. “*BERMUDIAN.” (The ship used by 
President Wilson. Twinscrew, 10,518 tons 
displacement. Submarine signals; wireless; orchestra. 


Record trip 39 hours 20 minutes. Fastest, newest and only Steamer 
landing passengers at the dock in Bermuda without transfer. 


Tours include Hotels, Shore Excursions, Lowest Rates 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling. 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. “Guiana” and other steamers fortnightly 
for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, 
Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 


For full information apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broad- 
way, New York; THOS. COOK & SON,245 and 2081 Breadway, 264 and 
553 Sth Avenae, N. Y., or any Ticket Agent. 
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Oct. 18, 1913. 
For Sale. 


GAME BIRDS 
Hungarian Partridges, Quail, Ring-neck Pheasan 


Soautifel 
Storks, Ornamental Ducks an 


**Everyt in the bird line 
anne te an Ostrich.’ 


1 I am the oldest established and largest exclusive dealer 
have on hand 


in land and water birds in America, and 
the most extensive stock in the United States, 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 
Box “F” Darien, Conn 


} RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. 


you will be pleased with the results. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY, 


Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 


: Small-Mouth Black Bass 


| We have the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United States. 
Vigorous young bass in various sizes, ranging from ad- 
vanced fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purpoees. 
Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 


Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEAMAN New Preston, Conan. 
of all ages for stocking brooks 


BROOK TROUT and lakes. Brook trout ges 


in any quantity. Waranted delivered anywhere in 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 








BROOK TROUT 


Particularly strong, healthy and well developed. Broek 
trout fingerlings, in any quantity, for fall delivery 
Orders being booked now. 
JAMES CRUICKSHANK ESTA 


Big Indian, Ulster County, N. Y 





FOR SALE.—Brook trout, fry, fingerlings and yearlings. 
eyed eggs in season. Hotel trade a specialty. Address 
N. F. HOXIE, R.F.D., Plymouth, Mass. 





LIVE WILD RABBITS (Cottontails). 
Please book orders quickly. 
E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St., New York. 


READ THE OLD STORIES 


If you want to read Nessmuk, Robinson and other old 
masters, I will sell you reasonably ten bound volumes of 
Forzgst AND STREAM—from 15 to 26, inclusive. Address 
TAYLOR, care Forest and Stream. 





Curios, Den curios for sale. Illustrated list, 6 cents 
Large stock prehistoric and modern Indian relica, 
old guns and pistols, Alaska curios, minerals, foe 
sils, etc. Address N. E. CARTER, Elkhorn, Wie 








Property Fer Sale. 


AUCTION 


Two bungalows in the Catskills, Ulster Co., N. Y., 
famous Beaverkill trout stream. Also farm of 210 acres, 
with one mile of private stream, will be sold regardless of 
cost by the Ulster Lumber Co., Oct. 21. The farm would 
make a fine game preserve, and contains 60 acres of for- 
est. Large game of all kinds is plentiful and can be shot 
on the premises. For particulars address 


Vv. R. VOORHIES, Agent, Livingston Manor, N. Y. 











Wants and Exchanges. 


The Buck Mountain Club 


Situated on Tennant Lake, Adirondack Mountains, ten 
miles from Northville, New York, desires a few additional 
members. Big and small game, shooting, fishing and boat- 
ing. Fine club house. For particulars ad E. H. 
PATTERSON, President, 135 Front St., New York City. 








ARTHUR BINNEY 
(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Mason Bidg., Kilby St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address “‘Designer,’”’ Boston 








wie 
Wild Ducks, 
Swans, Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, Cranes, 





Try stocking with 
some of the nice yearlings or fry from our hatchery, and 








FOREST AND STREAM 





Lake Champlain, where paved streets and 
sewers are to be found, the whole now being 
grown up to trees, some of ‘which bear strange 
sorts of fruits unusual in that part of the 
country. 

Everyone here has heard of “Lost Pond 
Sardines.” These are a species of fish with a 
sucker mouth, which appear in springtime in 
such numbers as to be dipped up by the thou- 
sand and are usually pickled and put down for 
winter use by the barrel full. 

Tradition has it that they were introduced 
by Italian or Spanish residents at Lost Pond, 
and they have been called by some a species of 
sardine. These fish are found nowhere else in 
the Adirondacks. They appear mysteriously for 
about a week in the spring and then suddenly 
retire to the depths of the bay and the adjoin- 
ing swamp. 

About a mile from Eagle Lake one comes 
upon a regularly laid out village, clearly shown 
by the old cellar holes, covered with rose 
bushes. Every vestige of the buildings has dis- 
appeared with time, and the land where the 
gardens once flourished is now a barren cow 
pasture. The name “French Settlement” alone 
remains, and no one alive to-day can tell any- 
thing about its inhabitants, who they were or 
where they went. 

Near this lake upon the Moore farm .was 
once the camp of some tribe of Indians... Their 
corn hill, and ovens where corn and fish were 
roasted are shown to the visitor, as well as a 
large cave, the entrance to which is so small that 
only one person can enter at a time. The 
Indians are supposed to have used this as a 
winter camp and store house for provisions. 

Within one-half day’s journey lie a dozen 
or more large and small lakes. Paradox, the 
summer home of John Purroy Mitchel, Fusion 
candidate for mayor of New York city, lies 
five miles to the west of us, and is surrounded 
by high and heavily timbered mountains. Two 
miles to the southwest is the Pyramid Lake 
Club, with its holding of 1,500 acres of forest 
and lake country, extending from Crane Pond 
to Paradox Lake, and taking in two islands in 
the last mentioned water. From the com- 
modious club house erected last year one takes 
the trail by water and over land through Pyra- 
mid Lake and Crane Pond to that Mecca of all 
local tourists, old Mount Pharaoh, from the 
bald summit of which more than twenty lakes 
and ponds may be seen, including Lakes George 
and Champlain as well as Schroon and Paradox, 
with the Green Mountains of Vermont off to 
the east. 

The bass fishing at Eagle Lake is excep- 
tionally good, fish from ten to fifteen inches in 
length readily taking the fly during windy 
weather, while those of about four pounds are 
often taken on the “Sunken Islands,” being at- 
tracted by crawfish, perch or shiners. 

Our young sportsmen recently took part in 
a canoe and rowing regatta which was of great 
interest. This closed with the burlesque 
operetta of “Julius Cesar,” most effectively 
given by amateurs at “Camp Williola,” the 
spacious hall of which was generously offered 
for the performance. 

Canoe and tramping parties attract our 
people at present, and the Volunteer Forest 
Fire Brigade is constantly on the watch to pre- 
vent conflagrations. 
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FOR EXHAUSTED OR DEBILITATED 


NERVE FORCE 


Every reader of this magazine who is under a nervous 
strain, lacks nerve force, power and energy, and par- 
ticularly those who are subject to weakness and excessive 
drains on the nervous system, should not fail to send to 
Winchester & Co., the Pioneer Manufacturers of Hypo- 

hosphite preparations (Est. 55 years), 99 Beekman 
suilding, New York, for their free booklet on Nervous- 
ness. 
“TI know of no remedy in whole Materia Medica equal 
to your Specific Pill in Nervous Debility.”—Adolph 
Behre, M.D., Professor of Organic Chemistry, N. Y. 

“For Neurasthenia the Hypophosphites are our main- 
stays.”—Dr, J. G. Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“T do not think that there is a more honest remedy 
for Nervous Debility than your Specific Pills.”—B. R., 
Princeton, Ill. (No C. O. D. or Treatment Scheme.) 

Price, $1.00 per Box or Bottle. [Sent prepaid in the 
Z Sy 















OUR UNPARALLELED 


Remington Typewriter 
Rental Offer 


For $5.00 we will rent you, guaranteed by us in 
good condition, an understroke model 6, 7 or 8 
Remington Typewriter for Three Months. 

Then you can buy a machine if you like, and we 
will credit this $5.00 on the purchase. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
327 Broadway, New York 























FERGUSON'S 


Patent Reflecting Lamps 


THOMAS J. CONROY, Agent, 
28 John Street, 


Cor. Nassau St., 


New York. 



























With Silver Plated 
Locomotive Refiec- 
torsand Adjustable 
Attachments. 
UNIVERSAL LAMP, 
For Semen use. Gombines Head 
Jack(Front and Top), Boat Jack, Fishing, 
Gamp, Belt and Dash Lamp, Hand Lan- 
tern, etc. 


EXCELSIOR LAMP, 
For Night Driving, Hunting, Fishing, etc. 
Is adjustable to any kind of dash or vehi- 
cle. Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
and address all orders Lamp Department, 














































SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


“Heads and Horns” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, 
Antlers, etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and 
Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


& 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- 
facturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All kinds of 
heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 9 Canal. 
Streot, New York. 


Please mention “*Forest and Stream.” 





NOTICE 


To Manufacturers of Sportsmen’s Equipment, Guides, Taxider- 
mists, Camps, Resorts, Etc. 


Reserve Your Space Now 


New York Sportsmen’s Show for 1914 


Under the management of 


FOREST AND STREAM 


At the New Grand Central Palace, New York City 
March 5th to 14th, 1914 


“A SPORTSMEN’S SHOW FOR SPORTSMEN”’ 


This will be a co-operative show in every sense of the word. A committee of exhibitors will pass on 
the fitness and desirability of all applications for space. Every exhibit will be in keeping with the 
spirit of a real old-time sportsmen’s show. ‘The true sportsmen will be there night after night for a big 
“smoke-talk” with the guides, and a discussion with dealer on the latest equipment. Will YOU be 
there to meet them? 


SOME OF THE FEATURES ARE: 


15,000 square feet of scenic space. No charge to exhibitors for decoration. 100,000 tickets distributed among 
the exhibitors free of charge. Exhibition of record game and fish trophies. Collections of wild game, birds and 
animals. Camps of Indians and guides. Free illustrated lectures, travelogues, moving pictures of big game 
hunting, etc. emonstrations of the latest improvements in guns, ammunition and other sportsmen’s equip- 
ments. Complete information bureau--where to go, how to get there, where to stop and what to do. _Tourna- 
ments and sportsmen’s events with silver cups and other prizes donated by FOREST AND STREAM... Many 
other attractions for the sportsmen and an assured attendance of over 100,000 people for the exhibitor. 


Secretaries of clubs and conservation societies are invited to co-operate with the management in the exhibition 
of private collections. Tentative contracts and selection of space may be filed now with the option of 
closing the contract when your appropriation for next year is made. For plans and a 
prospectus and detailed information as to cost, etc., address William J. Gallagher, Advertising Manager 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK 





